


DID YOU EVER MEET LAVA SOAP, 
THAT GETS GREASE OR ANY} - 


S) 


{ HELPS KEEP HANDS 
PPING ,TOO! 


IT’S THE RAILROAD MAN’S FAVORITE SOP | 


Look at your hands... everyone else does. Do 
signs of your day’s work still show on them? If. 
you need Lava Soap, For Lava gets the dirt of 
soaps can’t get.. Its pumice-filled lather takes 


ground-in grease off knuckles faster than the Limited — 3 
rolls through Hicksville. And its soothing oils pro- 


tect the skin . . . help keep hands from chapping. ie 


After work tonight ... look around you in: 
washroom. You'll find most of the men using Lava 


cold, hard or soft. Lasts much Saas than ing 
soap—saves money. Get 2 or 3 cakes of Lava to 


A Procter &@ Gamble Product 
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AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


BY THE EDITOR - 
A THE beginning of the seventh year since our economic collapse 


it is well to look back on the record of intervening years. 
What have we done to relieve the victims of our economic 
catastrophe? 

We find 11,600,000 still not absorbed by normal industries— 
still without jobs upon which they can depend for regular income. 

We find our Recovery Administration scrapped by the 
Another Federal Judiciary and control of recovery again in the 
Milestone in hands of those who control private industry. We find 
History that while Business has recovered practically one-half 

of its depression slump, it has solved only one-quarter 
per cent of the problem of providing work for those who must have it. 
While the earnings of 234 industrial corporations, for the first nine 
months of 1935, show an increase of 31.7 per cent from the similar 
period in the previous year, the per capita earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing industries show an increase of only 9 per cent over 
the previous year! 

Obviously industries are following their old policies which in 
the past have inevitably ended in depressions. Depression has always 
followed prosperity as inevitably as night follows day. But the de- 
pression as well as prosperity has always provided occasion for the 
favored few to add heavily to their bank accounts. 

On the other side of the ledger we find that our effort to establish 
control of business in the public interest has shown us that the principle 
is thoroughly and practically right and that shortcomings were mainly 
due to administrative procedure and personnel. Practically all of 
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industry—employed and employers—have had experience under such 
control, have accumulated records, and could readily return to similar 
procedure. We are getting light on corporation practices in issuing 
securities. We have set up a Social Security Program covering old 
age, unemployment, mothers and dependent children. We have 
secured to wage-earners public enforcement of their right to union 
membership and collective bargaining. 

We have a higher plane of understanding and things can never 
be as before. Now, as never before, millions are questioning former 
business practices and are focusing attention on our failure to square 
business policies by the same ethical standards by which we judge indi- 
vidual living. The challenging problem that lies ahead is to find how 
we can control and operate industry without doing damage to our 
souls and other people’s lives. The infinite possibilities for develop- 
ment of human creative power and human personality is the most 
precious heritage of any time and any nation. Society should be 
organized to release and promote the development of people by put- 
ting social progress at their service. 

Organized labor, like business, has a responsibility in this develop- 
ment to purge itself of whatever would hinder its achievement of the 
humanitarian ideals which alone can satisfy us in living. May we make 
real progress in 1936 along the great road. 

It is plain that business executives have not the slight- 
Back to est intention of paying any attention to the social conse- 
Child Labor quences of productive policies that reap quick profits 

unless the control arm of organized society restrains. 
Intelligence and conscience revolt at the sight of child labor. The 
N. R. A. was generally successful in preventing child labor when as 
soon as the power of this act was nullified, industry again made over- 
tures to children. Children responded because their parents were 
without jobs or because the family income was so low that every 
additional pittance provides more of the necessaries for life. Wage 
earner incomes are still at depression levels. 

Here are some of the indicators of what is happening. Last 
summer silk mills in New Jersey employed children 13, 14 and 15 
years of age at $4 to $7 a week. In Michigan complaints were filed 
that minors were working in small restaurants, laundries, factories, 
at back-alley shops, while 40 children from ten years of age up were 
employed on an onion farm 6 days of 10 hours each weekly at 10 
cents an hour. 

In August Indiana reported an increase in age certificates and 
accidents to minors. 

In New York City in September, 1935, 1428 permits for full- 
time work were given to 14 and 15 year old children as compared to 
only 390 in September, 1934, while permits for 16 year olds decreased. 
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In North Carolina, within 3 months after the codes were invali- 
dated, there was a noticeable return of child laborers of 14 and 15 
years of age to the textile mills, other types of factory work and 
also to laundries, restaurants, etc. The increase in service trades 
employment for the first eight months of 1935 was 46 per cent over 
the same period for 1934. 

The California Assembly in the summer of 1935 passed a resolu- 
tion which says that “Whereas many thousands of school children are 
employed in violation of said provisions of the school code; and 
whereas child labor in this state exists at an appalling rate,” there- 
fore the Assembly calls upon state and local boards of education and 
all California citizens to “enforce with the utmost diligence the pro- 
visions of the school code.” 

In Providence, Rhode Island, the total number of work per- 
mits issued in 1934 was 52 and in 1935 the number was 260 up to 
December 5. 

In Maryland from June to October, 1934, inclusive there were 
6 work permits issued, while for the same period in 1935 the number 
of general certificates issued was 154. 

The only method by which we can oppose employers determined 
to profit by child labor is ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
placing upon Congress responsibility and authority to cope with the 
problem. All other ways are blocked by judicial decisions. 

Interstate compacts will not accomplish the same purpose, for 
even if the 48 states could agree upon the same standards there would 
be no national enforcement authority. Upon its enforcement depends 
the practical effectiveness of any proposal. To divert activity from 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment to interstate compacts, 
delays effective action on this problem, which is of vital importance to 
national welfare. Ratification of this amendment authorizing the 
necessary Federal legislation is indispensable to the elimination of 
child labor. 

How the Government does its work is of importance to all 
Civil of us. The invisible hands of the Government are about us 
Service in our daily life. Skilled and efficient hands give us the 
Work best service. To assure such service is the purpose of the 
merit system protected by civil service. 

Until about half a century ago, the spoils system reigned openly 
supreme in the government service. The dominant political party 
claimed the right to designate its retainers to desirable government 
jobs. Every general election threatened the positions of the men and 
women whose work it was to administer the nation’s affairs. The 
evils of spoilsmanship were widely recognized for many years before 
the National Civil Service Act was adopted on January 16, 1883, 
but powerful political interests fought to the last ditch against any 
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proposal to end them. It is probable that a final impetus was given 
to the movement against spoilsmanship as a result of the assassination 
of President Garfield by a disappointed office seeker. 

The merit system instituted under the National Civil Service Act, 
has thoroughly proved its value, and during the week of January 
12 to 18, 1936, suitable recognition will be given this splendid legis- 
lative achievement of 53 years ago by an observance, on a nation-wide 
scale, of National Civil Service Week, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Government Employees and other organizations, par- 
ticularly organizations of government workers in the labor movement. 

To Harry Kranze, manager of the San Francisco office of the 
Civil Service Commission, is due the credit for having suggested 
observance of National Civil Service Week. At his suggestion, last 
January, President E. Claude Babcock of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, in cooperation with the Commission, first 
brought this anniversary to public attention. Now many other organ- 
izations will join in the observance, the purpose of which is to keep 
before the public the principles of the merit system, which are, briefly, 
that men and women in the government service must show that they 
are properly qualified for their jobs, and must hold them through 
merit, rather than political influence. 

More than 208,000 government employees are organized in 
the American Federation of Labor. They are vitally interested in 
the preservation and extension of the merit system, and National Civil 
Service Week gives them the opportunity to tell the Nation what it 
has already accomplished, and what is envisioned from it for the 
future. 

The American Federation of Labor is glad to add its testimonial 
to this anniversary demonstration. Labor has long been committed 
to the practice of special training for work and firmly believes the 
principle applies also to government work. We believe also in spe- 
cialized training for particular fields of work. Experience has con- 
vinced us that one administering labor law must know Labor and its 
particular problems. We hold that in this field practical experience 
has a value which supplements academic training, and which should 
be considered by civil service standards. 

On all sides we see unmistakable signs of “‘business re- 
Where Shall covery.” Recovery for whom? The following facts 
Control indicate the answer. The army of unemployed num- 
Be Lodged? bers 11,600,000 persons. Business has recovered 50 

per cent from depression low while employment has 
recovered only 25 per cent. 

These facts indicate there is serious danger that an army of 
unemployed will have to be maintained on relief permanently. Their 
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poverty will become a permanent obstacle to their well being and to 
national prosperity. 

It is obvious that there is something pretty wrong with an organ- 
ization of industry that refuses to let men and women earn a living 
by making the things that everybody needs. Private employers now 
control employment. They give it or take it away as they see a chance 
to make profits. Each plant or company plans and controls production 
in the interests of the small group that benefits from profits. Obviously 
national prosperity requires that the interests of workers and con- 
sumers be given equal consideration. To do this there must be bal- 
anced planning and control of industry. The N. R. A. was our first 
effort to plan and control industry in the interests of the Nation. The 
Supreme Court interposed and outlawed this endeavor. So again we 
have the issue—where shall authority to plan and control be lodged? 
With a small self-interested group or with a representative agency 
that would be concerned for social welfare and balanced prosperity? 

The American Federation of Labor firmly believes that indus- 
tries should be controlled for social purposes and that a way must be 
found to enable our Federal Government to promote social welfare. 
For this purpose the A. F. of L. advocates Federal licensing of cor- 
porations engaged in commerce between the states or with foreign 
countries. Commerce is defined in this bill (introduced by Senator 
O’Mahoney) as meaning trade and the production of any article or 
commodity which enters commerce or affects commercial intercourse. 

This act would be administered by a recognized Federal Trade 

‘Commission of which one-third are to be representatives for Labor, 
one-third of management, and one-third of the public. As a condition 
of issuing licenses for the privilege of engaging in interstate commerce, 
standards must be met, which accord with socially desirable practices, 
such as no discrimination in the pay of women workers, regulation of 
child labor, elimination of unfair trade practices, observance of the 
principles of the National Labor Relations Act, wages and hours of 
work fixed by collective bargaining in accordance with productive eff- 
ciency. The measure also sets business and corporate standards for 
the conduct of corporations and includes a model Federal Corporation 
Act. 

Labor is unwilling that dictation of industrial policies should be 
continued with business executives whose guidance has meant comfort 
and wealth for those in strategic places and poverty for the masses, 
with insecurity for all. Instability of prosperity has been the out- 
standing fact of their irresponsible control—individual initiative with- 
out social control and without ethical standards. 

Over the developing business recovery of today falls the shadow 
of the next depression—grimly inevitable, probably worse than what 
we are now emerging from. No informed person can honestly contend 
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that free competition or Jaissez faire really exists. Control already 
exists. The question we must decide is: Are we content with present 
control of our economic institutions or do we want a control that would 
be concerned for human welfare? 

Business as now organized must put other things ahead of human 
beings and their welfare. Are we satisfied to think no further and to 
continue to separate business and what business calls “sentiment” but 
what really is human beings and their opportunity to live on a higher 
plane? 

This is the issue that confronts us as we enter the seventh year of 
business dislocation with an army of 11,600,000 persons denied a place 
in the normal business of the Nation. 

The formulation of a basic social policy has an influ- 
Labor’s Right ence more far-reaching than the law itself. It neces- 
Enforceable sitates the realignment of the principles that make 

up our legal fabric so as to incorporate the concep- 
tion. The whole conception of justice becomes a more inclusive under- 
standing of human relations. 

For years the legal right of wage earners to belong to unions 
for the purpose of collective bargaining had been recognized but wage 
earners had no legal remedy when the right was denied them. How 
much they need enforcement of this right has seldom been described 
more clearly and convincingly than it was in the address which the 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board made before the 
Congress of American Industry, published in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

When our Federal Government declared that the right of wage 
earners to organize in unions of their own choosing to select repre- 
sentatives to bargain collectively for them shall be an enforceable 
right, it laid upon Government, employers, and society the duty of 
respecting that right. To do otherwise becomes violation of law. 

Although our practice of judicial review has increased the cas- 
ualties in legislation and has undermined respect for law, when the 
National Labor Relations Act became effective on July 5, 1935, there 
rested upon Government and industry the obligation of adapting their 
conduct to this newly declared policy. Industries retain the ablest of 
lawyers to tell them how to evade laws which the courts uphold and 
to relieve them from compliance with law which they can persuade 
courts to declare unconstitutional. Corporation lawyers have argued 
against the constitutionality of every major principle of social legis- 
lation. 

So long as substantive law is on the statute books, no employer 
and no administrative official may disregard the policy outlined. The 
National Labor Relations Act lays down a policy that should be con- 
sidered by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which is handling 
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public funds. No business that violated this public policy can come 
with clean hands asking the help of public credit. No business with 
anti-social policies such as low wages and long hours—has a right to 
apply for public monies. Law breakers whether they violate the 
rights of a corporation or of humble persons who work for wages, 
have forfeited the right to public aid. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation should consider just 
as carefully the soundness of the labor principles of applicants for 
loans as it does their financial and economic soundness. Public funds 
should not be used to maintain unworthy enterprises. 

The active legislative program of the American Feder- 
Major ation of Labor consists of three measures: The Thirty- 
Legislative Hour Week bill, the O’Mahoney bill, and the Walsh 
Objectives _ bill, stipulating the standards necessary for production 
for government contracts. 

Labor is unreservedly committed to the Thirty-Hour Week with- 
out reduction in wage-earner income. It is the only practical proposal 
for reducing unemployment and for distributing national income 
more equitably. Let no person or group mistake this fact: There are 
millions whose souls have been rooted in revolt against economic and 
social injustice. They seek redress through existing agencies—if pos- 
sible. In 1933, with victory in sight, the American Federation of 
Labor yielded its proposal in favor of the National Recovery Act. 
We return to our original policy determined to see it through. Supple- 
menting the measure for 30 hours in industry is the measure of the rail- 
road unions to provide the 30-hour week for transportation workers. 

The O’Mahoney bill is to provide the machinery for setting up 
social standards in interstate commerce and all industry affecting it. 
Legislation of type is the only alternative against present control which 
perpetuates social injustice and business instability. 

The Walsh bill is to enable the Federal Government to exercise 
its power as an employer in support of the best standards of employer- 
employee relations. The measure rests on the responsibility of our 
Federal Government to follow—if not to lead the way—in ethical 
standards in contractual relations. 

The last convention of the American Federation of Labor di- 
rected that the Executive Council study proposals to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States so as to give Congress the power to enact 
social legislation promoting the welfare of the nation and to prepare 
the necessary draft amendments. The Federation is studying the 
situation carefully preparatory to following convention instructions. 
The Supreme Court is preparing new decisions. That will have an 
important influence on our policy making. 
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J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman, National Labor Relations Board 


COMMENCE this _ discussion 
| with a quotation from a source 

which no intelligent person will 
impeach as being either ignorant, in- 
experienced, nor unduly prejudiced 
in favor of the new or the experi- 
mental. The author is the late Chief 
Justice Taft, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, writing in the 
year 1921. This was near the end 
of a career in which he had served as 
Solicitor General of the United 
States, as Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, as Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines, as 
Secretary of War, as President of 
the United States, in which office he 
was regarded as a Conservative, as 
Co-Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, in which capacity he observed 
the employer-employee relationship 
in operation in hundreds of cases, 
and finally as Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The quotation is not from a cam- 
paign speech, nor a public address, 
nor a college lecture. It is from a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Court which bears 
the heaviest responsibility and the 
greatest power of any judicial body 
in the world, and which weighs its 
words accordingly. I read the quota- 
tion. 


“They (labor unions) were or- 
ganized out of the necessities of the 


situation. A single employee was 


*Address before the Congress of American 
Industry, New York City, Thursday, December 


5, 1935. 
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helpless in dealing with an employer. 
He was dependent ordinarily on his 
daily wage for the maintenance of 
himself and family. If the ng omapd 
refused to pay him the wages that he 
thought fair, he was nevertheless un- 
able to leave the employ and to resist ° 
arbitrary and unfair treatment. Un- 
ion was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on equality with 
their employer. They united to ex- 
ert influence upon him and to leave 
him in a body in order by this incon- 
venience to induce him to make bet- 
ter terms with them. They were 
withholding their labor of economic 
value to make him pay what they 
thought it was worth. The right to 
combine for such a lawful purpose 
has in many years not been denied 
by any court.” * 

In all the discussion which has oc- 
curred relative to the National Labor 
Relations Act, no one has, to my 
knowledge, challenged in argument 
the validity of the ideas there ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Taft. Yet 
those ideas are the very foundation 
upon which the Act, which itself is 
so seriously challenged, rests: Such 
an apparently illogical situation calls 
for an analysis. 

Consider those two_ sentences. 
“They (labor unions) were organ- 
ized out of the necessities of the 
situation. A single employee was 
helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer.” If that statement was true 
when uttered in 1921, it is still true 


1 American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Cen- 
tral Trades Council, 257 U. S. at 209. 
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that most employees in America are 
helpless in dealing with their em- 
ployers, for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American workers are today 
unorganized. 

We have then, according to this 
high authority, this situation. Labor 
unions are necessary. Without them 
a single employee is helpless. He 
has a complete legal right to combine 
with his fellow workmen into a un- 
ion. He would thereby cease to be 
helpless. Yet only a handful, com- 
paratively, of all American workmen 
have so combined with their fellows. 
Does this prove that of all American 
workmen, a class of men and women 
who are politically free and fully ac- 
customed to the institutions of politi- 
cal democracy, who are as intelligent 
as and more productive than any other 
set of workmen in the world, all but 
a handful prefer to remain helpless 
in dealing with their employers? If 
it proved that, it would prove obvi- 
ous nonsense. 

What it does prove is that there 
are forces at work which nullify the 
right which was so completely recog- 
nized by so high a legal authority, 
and leave most American workmen 
in the same situation they would be in 
if no court had recognized their 
right to organize. What those forces 
are, persons of industrial experience 
such as the members of this Associa- 
tion know in a general way. What 
those forces are, the members of our 
Board are learning by listening to 
and reading testimony given under 
oath by employers, employees, and 
intelligent onlookers. 

I have said that the effect of these 
forces is to nullify the right of most 
workmen to organize. The conse- 
quence is as if the law were to say 


that one had the right to occupy and 
enjoy his home without being mo- 
lested, but were to make no provision 
for punishing or restraining another 
who did force his way into his home 
to molest him. It is as if the law 
were to say that one had the right to 
receive full weight at the meat mar- 
ket, but made no provision for find- 
ing out and penalizing the butcher 
who did give short weight. It is an 
ancient legal truism that “There is 
no right without a remedy,” and the 
American workman is speaking in the 
best legal tradition when he says that 
unless the law will restrain persons 
who prevent him from combining 
with his fellows into a union, the law 
is only mocking him when it tells him 
he has a right to self-organization. 
If there is anyone who does not 
believe that employers can and do 
effectively destroy the right of self- 
organization among workmen, I 
should like to have that person tell 
me what would be the effect upon 
him, if he were a workman having a 
family dependent on him for support, 
of any one of the following events: 


(1) His foreman tells him that he 
will lose his job if he joins a union. 

(2) He observes that those in the 
shop who do join a union, and especi- 
ally those who take any position of 
leadership in the union, are immedi- 
ately discovered and discharged or 
demoted. 

(3) He learns that one whom he 
supposed to be a fellow workman 
was in fact a stool-pigeon placed by 
a detective agency under a contract 
with the employer, for the purpose 
of learning of the union activities of 
the workmen and reporting to the 
employer. 

(4) When he and his fellow work- 


men interest themselves in forming a 
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labor union of their own choice, his 
employer, who had never before 
shown any interest in the organiza- 
tion of the men, brings forward an- 
other kind of organization which is 
urged upon the men by their fore- 
men who give them to understand 
that the employer is in favor of the 
second organization and opposed to 
the first, and that if the men will join 
that organization, the employer will 
finance it or endow it. 


I ask you whether any American 
workman is so stupid as not to see 
the threat to his job and his family 
which is implied in any one of these 
situations. I ask you whether this 
kind of conduct by employers, if in 
fact they do indulge in this kind of 
conduct, would not account in a ra- 
tional way for the fact that most 
American workmen, being unorgan- 
ized, have, in the language of Chief 
Justice Taft remained “helpless in 
dealing with an employer.” 

If, then, American workmen had 
a “right” without a remedy, it would 
seem to be a proper problem of gov- 
ernment to consider whether they 
should not be given a remedy. The 
whole history of the growth of law 
has consisted in the recognition of 
rights and the provision of appro- 
priate remedies. The Congress of 
the United States has seen fit to con- 
sider this proper subject. It is a 
proved fact that a very large propor- 
tion of strikes and lockouts result 
directly from the resentment and sus- 
picion which naturally follow inter- 
ference by employers with the desire 
of employees for self-organization. 
These labor troubles in many in- 
stances have played havoc with the 
organization and flow of commerce 
among the states. The Congress is 


charged with the responsibility for 
regulating commerce among the 
states. It saw a chance, by removing 
this fruitful cause of labor troubles, 
to insure and protect the steady flow 
of that commerce. 

Some years ago the Congress pro- 
vided for employees of interstate 
railways a remedy by which their 
right to self-organization would be 
protected. The remedy was chal- 
lenged in the Courts, was completely 
approved by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and has been in 
useful operation ever since. The last 
Congress considered whether there 
was any reason why railway work- 
men should be in the preferred posi- 
tion of being the only workmen who 
should have remedies for the vindi- 
cation of their rights, and reason- 
ably, it would seem, concluded that 
there was no such reason. The Con- 
gress therefore enacted legislation 
similar to the law relating to railway 
employees, and applying to all labor 
which properly came within the jur- 
isdiction of Federal legislation. This 
legislation is known as the National 
Labor Relations Act, and is the sub- 
ject of this paper. It seems to me to 
be good legislation, and I am proud 
to have a part in its administration. 

There are those who insist that 
there is something in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which, be- 
ing interpreted, means that the Fath- 
ers of our Constitution meant that 
American workmen were to remain 
perpetually, in the language of Chief 
Justice Taft “helpless in dealing with 
an employer,” or at least that the 
Congress was perpetually forbidden 
to provide a remedy to relieve that 
helplessness. That seems to me to 
be a gratuitous and unjustified libel 
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against the Constitutional Fathers. 
In addition an anachronism seems to 
be involved in thinking that they in- 
tended to except railway labor from 
the pains of this perpetual sentence, 
when a railway had not even been 
thought of in their time. 

Those who purport to find such 
intentions in the phrase “nor shall 
any person . . . be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law’’ argue, of course, that 
for an employer to be told by his 
government that he may not dis- 
charge a workman for joining a un- 
ion is such an interference with neces- 
ary liberty and control over property 
as to amount to a denial of a funda- 
mental liberty and a confiscation of 
property. At our hearings we ob- 
serve this interesting fact. The em- 
ployer’s lawyer argues that unless his 
client can discharge any workman at 


any time for any reaon or for no 
reason, including the reason that the 
workman has joined a union, the em- 
ployer’s business will be ruined and 


he can’t run it at all. Then the em- 
ployer takes the witness stand and 
swears that he didn’t discharge these 
men for union activities, and that he 
didn’t regard it as any of his business 
whether they joined a union or not. 
We have then a claim of a Constitu- 
tional privilege so fundamental that 
one can’t run his business without it, 
yet so immaterial to this employer 
that he never exercised it and he by 
implication disclaims any notion of 
ever doing such a thing. 

One is reminded of the young 
lawyer in Colorado who went to the 
Railroad Claim Agent to present a 
claim on behalf of his client, Jim 
Smith, who claimed to have been 
made blind by being struck on the 


head by some object which fell on 
him when he was sitting in a rail- 
way car. The Claim Agent said “We 
have investigated that case and we 
have three defenses. First, Jim 
Smith never was in our car at all. 
Second, he was blind when he went 
in. Third, he can see perfectly well 
now.” Then, to the young lawyer’s 
gratification, the Claim Agent added 
“But anyway, Jim’s on the county, 
and we are about the only taxpayer 
in the county so we'll pay him some- 
thing directly so that you can get a 
cut of it.” 

Answers in some of our cases claim 
that our statute is in violation of the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech. The thought apparently 
is that if an employer can’t say 
“You're fired” whenever he feels like 
saying it, his constitutional freedom 
of speech has been curtailed. By the 
same argument, a legal warning to 
one that he must not cry “fire” in a 
crowded theatre would violate a pre- 
cious constitutional privilege. In 
other cases it has been asserted that 
the statute violates the constitutional 
provision against “slavery or involun- 
tary servitude,” but the point of that 
has not yet been explained. 

Those who desire to do what is 
socially harmful have often sought 
the protection of the “due process” 
clause of the Constitution. Within 
the memory of most of us here, some 
employers claimed that it was a 
sacred constitutional privilege to dis- 
card employees who had been crip- 
pled in the course of their employ- 
ment, without any compensation 
whatever. But it is now recognized 
that any legislative body which failed 
to provide by law for such compensa- 
tion would be sanctioning a cruel in- 
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justice, rather than keeping hands off 
a valuable constitutional right. Doz- 
ens of times the courts have been 
obliged to remind persistent litigants 
that there is nothing in the Consti- 
tution which prevents a government 
which has been charged by the peo- 
ple with the responsibility of govern- 
ing, from striking down obvious in- 
justice or conduct harmful to the 
welfare of the community. 

There are those, then, who claim 
that it is beyond the power of any 
American government to relieve 
American workmen from their con- 
dition of helplessness. But, if the 
Courts should disagree with this 
view, they have provided themselves 
with a second line of defense. In 
any event, they say, this is not, as 
applied to our great manufacturing 
and processing industries, a proper 


subject for the Federal Congress. 
Here we become involved in the 
very technical legal question of what 
is meant by the language of the Con- 
stitution, ‘““The Congress shall have 


power . . . to regulate Commerce 
. among the several states.” This 
language obviously requires judicial 
interpretation, when applied to a 
particular situation. The Congress 
thought, and we think, that the judi- 
cial interpretation which this lan- 
guage had received in the past would 
permit our law to be applied to the 
labor relations of an industry, the 
interruption of which industry by a 
strike would in fact obstruct the flow 
of commerce into and out of a state. 
We do not claim to know what 
the courts will decide about our law. 
We do not know any way to find out, 
except by following the mandate of 
the Congress, and indulging in the 
presumption which even the Supreme 


Court of the United States imposes 
upon itself, that a statute duly en- 
acted by the Congress is the law until 
the contrary is clearly demonstrated. 
Two of the decisions which give us 
hope that our critics are too san- 
guine, are cases which were success- 
fully argued by the distinguished for- 
mer Solicitor General of the United 
States, Mr. James M. Beck. His 
client was then the United States 
Government. He believed that it 
was competent to govern, and that 
the enactments of its Congress were 
the law of the land. 

The statutes which he defended 
were extension of the Federal power 
to subjects which had theretofore 
been left unregulated, or had been 
regulated by the states. While Mr. 
Beck urged the extension of the Fed- 
eral power to prevent a disruption 
of interstate commerce, his adver- 
sary argued, in familiar language, 
that the privilege of his client to do 
as he pleased, regardless of conse- 
quences to the public, was so precious 
that no government could regulate 
it, and that, in any event, the Federal 
Congress could not regulate it, be- 
cause it did not properly relate to 
interstate commerce and that to hold 
otherwise would tear down the fun- 
damental nature of our state-federal 
governmental scheme. The Court 
agreed with Mr. Beck, and we agree 
with both. Now Mr. Beck urges 
with all his splendid eloquence that 
our law is beyond the powers of any 
government, and particularly beyond 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We still agree with Solicitor 
General Beck. We think that Mr. 
Beck has another client. And we are 
reminded of what a political adver- 
sary of Gladstone said. “I don’t 
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object to his having a fifth ace up his 
sleeve, but I do object to his making 
believe that God Almighty put it 
there.” 

It has been my observation that 
when such hard-won constitutional 
guaranties as freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, or the right of 
the people lawfully to assemble, are 
in litigation, there is widespread pub- 
lic interest in the outcome of the 
litigation, and people take sides ac- 
cording to their fundamental convic- 
tions. But when the technical ques- 
tion of whether a certain transaction 
is or is not in interstate commerce is 
litigated, people change sides accord- 
ing to their immediate interests. For 
example, many employers sought in- 
junctions against strikers under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
Clayton Law, claiming that the in- 
terruption of their businesses affected 
interstate commerce. Organized labor 
protested such claims, asserting that 
such an interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and the statutes could have 
no jusification. The contestants now 
seem to have changed corners, which 
seems to prove that the issue is not 
whether you like states rights better 
than broad federal power, but 
whether you like a non-union shop 
better than a union shop. 

There was refreshing frankness 
in the statement of an employer 
which was quoted in the New York 
Times the other day. He said “I 
think the proper unit for collective 
bargaining is the individual work- 
man.” Although he came from 
South Carolina, and probably be- 
lieved in states rights before 1933, 
he didn’t pretend to see any connec- 
tion between this question and what 
his forefathers had fought fer. If 


the text of Chief Justice Taft’s state- 
ment “a single employee was helpless 
in dealing with an employer” had 
been read to him, he would have said, 
“The Chief Justice was right, and 
that’s the way I like ’em helpless.” 

Will I be forgiven if I say that I 
much prefer this kind of blunt asser- 
tiveness to the pious cant of those 
who would call upon the spirits of 
our forefathers and pretend to hear 
them say “To keep America great 
and strong, you must keep American 
workmen helpless.” 

The active administration of our 
law has now been going on for sev- 
eral weeks. The evidence in many 
cases has indicated that the Congress 
was not in error when it supposed 
that there was, in some quarters, 
serious and effective obstruction of 
the right of self-organization, and 
that such obstruction constituted an 
imminent threat to industrial peace 
and the free flow of commerce. 

In many cases our Regional Direc- 
tors have been able to convince em- 
ployers of the wisdom and desirabil- 
ity of the standards set by our law, 
and to obtain complete compliance 
without any formal hearing. We 
regard such work as of first rate im- 
portance. Such employers have the 
immediate satisfaction of having no 
further worry as to whether our law 
is within the proper powers of the 
state government, or the federal 
government or no government. He 
has no more interest in that than you 
and I do in litigations now pending 
as to whether kidnaping or automo- 
bile stealing is interstate commerce. 
In some communities we find appar- 
ent evidence that certain busy-bodies, 
in order to convince their communi- 
ties of their importance, are teaching 
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employers how to evade the law. We 
hope and believe that these are pass- 
ing phenomena. 

Employers express anxiety con- 
cerning the type of leadership which 
the newer organizations in the for- 
merly unorganized industries have 
selected. So far as this is a fact, is 
not the reason perfectly obvious. In 
the condition of economic helpless- 
ness which Chief Justice Taft de- 
scribed, would you expect a conserva- 
tive person, considerate of the wel- 
fare of his family and himself, to 
accept a position of leadership in a 
labor union with all of its obvious 
and very real perils to his job? In 
these days of scarcity of jobs, the job 
which a man now has is all that 
stands between him and the humilia- 
tion of public relief. Even in better 


shameful device of the black-list may 
utterly destroy a man’s economic 
future and hound him and his family 
out of the community. 

Under these conditions it is re- 
markable that, among the leaders of 
the newly organized groups, there 
are so few hot-heads and zealots as 
there are. And to the extent that 
now leadership is unwise, it seems to 
me that the cure is as obvious as the 
cause. Let the employer make known 
by word and conduct to his workmen 
that they have the right to organize 
and meet without interference, that 
any employee may act like a man 
and take a man’s part in the deter- 
mination of his affairs, and sound 
leadership will inevitably emerge. 
If this be not a sound prediction, the 
whole basis of American democracy 


times, in some communities the is false. 


RETURN 


This is your home to which you are returning. 
Because you have so hungered for the place, 

Shall we not stop to say the simple grace 

That you have spent a passionate life-time learning? 
Upon the hearth a brave, new fire is burning; 

The flowers you hoped would greet you in the vase 
You wished, are here; here that grave, tender face 
You tell me is the sum of all your yearning. 


The threshold’s peace, impatient to possess you, 
More lovely than, homesick, you clamored for; 
Music at once to shatter and caress you; 

The voice you dream, the hands that you adore; 
All, all are here to welcome and bless you. 

Come to my waiting heart! What will you more? 


—SisTeR M. MADELEVA. 
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CURRENT WORK OF THE NATIONAL 


LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


LTHOUGH 6s greatly _handi- 
capped by the lack of atle- 


quate appropriation to meet 
the rapidly growing demand for its 
services, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has continued its unre- 
mitting activity of adjudicating labor 
disputes throughout the nation. With 
a staff so small that under normal 
circumstances it would have barely 
sufficed to take care of routine corre- 
spondence, the Board and its twenty- 
one regional agencies have handled a 
total of 395 cases over a brief span 
of three months. 

It will be recalled that while the 
Wagner-Connery Act, the enforce- 
ment of which rests upon the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, was 
approved on July 5, the Board was 
not appointed until August 24. The 
actual work, however, of formally re- 
ceiving charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices could not begin before the rules 
of procedure and official regulations 
had been formulated. It was, there- 
fore, not before September 16, the 
date on which these rules were issued, 
that the Board could turn to the fact- 
finding and judicial duties imposed 
upon it by the Act. The Board’s first 
complaint was issued on October 9, 
and its first hearing was begun on 
October 22. The first decision was 
rendered on December 7, when a 
cease and desist order was issued to 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
and the first two orders for an elec- 
tion were issued on the same date. 

The extent of the Board’s activity, 
exclusive of litigation and administra- 


$1 


tive work, is reflected in the table on 
page 32. 

The Board’s first decision in the 
case of the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., was set forth in the con- 
clusions and findings of fact issued 
December 7th. On the basis of these 
findings, the Board issued an order 
on the same date calling on the re- 
spondent to cease and desist from in- 
terfering with their employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed to 
them in Section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. In view of the 
fact that the Greyhound Company at 
the hearing in the case held in Pitts- 
burgh had contested the constitution- 
ality of the Act, the Board has peti- 
tioned the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Philadelphia for the enforcement 
of its cease and desist order. In tak- 
ing this action, the Board stated that 
in addition to securing enforcement 
this procedure would expedite review 
of the constitutional issues raised by 
the company in this case. The ap- 
parent determination on the part of 
the company to contest the decision 
of the Circuit Court, if the latter sup- 
ports the Board’s action with a favor- 
able decision, makes it likely that the 
case will come up for a final review 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A detailed summary 
of the Greyhound decision will be 
found on page 49 of this issue. 

The second decision involving un- 
fair labor practices was rendered on 
December 14th in the case of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company of De- 
troit. In its order the Board required 
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CASES HANDLED BY THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


BOARD THROUGH 


DECEMBER 18, 1935 





Total cases handled 


395° 





Total cases heard 





Total decisions rendered 
Cease and desist orders issued 
Orders for elections 





Total cases heard and awaiting decision 


Awaiting intermediate report 


Intermediate report has been made 


Decision being prepared 





Total cases now being heard 





Total cases scheduled for hearing 





Total cases closed without formal action 


Settlement reached satisfactory to both parties 


Charges or petitions withdrawn 





Total cases being investigated preliminary to hearing 


270* 





* The total number of cases being investigated preliminary to hearing and the total number 
of cases handled are reported as of December 14, 1935. 


the company to reinstate 7 of its em- 
ployees discharged for union activity 
with back pay and to cease and desist 
from interfering with the exercise of 
its employees’ rights to join a labor 
organization and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their own choosing. The company 
was also ordered to end the employ- 
ment of detectives for the purpose of 
reporting union activities of its work- 
ers and otherwise interfering with 
union affairs. The company was fur- 
ther ordered to end all practices tend- 
ing to discourage membership in the 
United Automobile Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 19375 and from 
threatening its employees with dis- 
charge because of their membership 
in this union. 

On December 17th, the Fruehauf 
Company filed a request for review 


of the Board’s decision with the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. 
On the same date, the National 
Labor Relations Board asked this 
court to enforce its order against the 
company. 

The first two decisions involving 
disputes with regard to representa- 
tion were issued on December 7th in 
the cases of the Gate City Cotton 
Mills of East Point, Georgia, and the 
Wayne Knitting Mills of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. In the Gate City 
Cotton Mills case, the Board di- 
rected that an election be held within 
7 days from the date of the order at 
the East Point, Georgia, plant of the 
company in order to determine rep- 
resentation by secret ballot in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act. The 
Case arose on the petition of Local 
No. 1938 of the United Textile 
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Workers of America, who claim to 
represent the majority of 246 em- 
ployees in the mill. Shortly after the 
order had been issued, the company 
applied to the Fulton County Supe- 
rior Court for a restraining order in 
order to prevent the Board from 
carrying out the election. Having 
been denied this petition, the com- 
pany filed another petition for an in- 
junction with the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. The hear- 
ing on this petition was scheduled to 
take place on December 19th. At 
the present time there is a total of 9 
petitions pending in various courts in 
which the respondent companies are 
attempting to restrain the Board 
from enforcing the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The other case involving a dispute 
with regard to representation was that 
of the Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned ho- 
siery at Fort Wayne, Indiana. In this 
case also the Board directed that an 
election be held at the plant of the 
company to determine representation 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. Robert H. Cowdrill, Regional 
Director of the Board’s Indianapolis 
office, was designated to act as the 
Board’s agent in conducting this elec- 
tion, The action of the Board in this 


case is based on the petition of the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, Branch No. 2, requesting 
that this union be certified by the 
Board as the proper bargaining unit 
for the employees of the company. 
As the result of stipulations entered 
into by the Board and the respond- 
ent, following the hearing the com- 
pany submitted to the jurisdiction of 
the Board and agreed to furnish the 
Board’s agent a verified payroll for 
election purposes. The company also 
agreed to bargain collectively with 
the representatives chosen at the elec- 
tion. The election involved 1,002 
employees, the number employed on 
October 25, the date designated for 
eligibility. When the election was 
held on December 12, 960 workers 
were found eligible to vote and 15 
votes were challenged. The Hosiery 
Workers’ Union polled 516 votes, 
which gave it a clear majority over 
the company union and confirmed it 
as the exclusive representative for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
This was the first ballot to be con- 
ducted under the direction of the 
Board. 

On page 34 of this issue we con- 
tinue the publication of the schedule 
of cases before the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
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STEEL UNION PETITIONS FOR ELECTION 


HE hearing in Cincinnati on 

November 18 to consider the pe- 

tition of five lodges of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers for an election at 
the Portsmouth plant of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation was the first 
steel case to be heard by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and was also 
the first election case to be heard by 
the Board. From this hearing, there- 
fore, we can obtain helpful sugges- 
tions on the question of interstate 
commerce under the National Labor 
Relations Act and some understand- 
ing of the points which the Board 
wishes to establish before direct steps 
are taken toward determining by 
what organization the employees of 
any plant are to be represented. 

In addition to these major points, 
the record of that hearing sets forth 
strikingly some of the reasons why 
the Congress passed the National 
Labor Relations Act and the extent to 
which the desire of the workers them- 
selves to participate in self-organiza- 
tion for the purpose of representa- 
tion has been thwarted by the tactics 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 


At this hearing, the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation was represented by Earl 
F. Reed, one of the 58 lawyers on the 
Lawyers Committee of the American 
Liberty League. Less than one year 
ago, Mr. Reed successfully defended 
the Weirton Steel Company in one of 
the outstanding decisions against Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The Department 
Councils—the company organization 
—were represented by Edward To- 
land, of Washington, and the Lodges 
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of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, on 
whose behalf the petition for an elec- 
tion had been filed, were represented 
by Charlton Ogburn. For the Board, 
Robert B. Watts, Special Counsel, 
opened the case, limiting himself to 
matters concerning the jurisdiction of 
the Board. In addition to the ques- 
tion of “interstate commerce” force- 
ful testimony was submitted to estab- 
lish the reasonableness of the law. 


After Mr. Watts’ opening state- 
ment, the Wagner Act was attacked 
by Mr. Reed, followed by Mr. To- 
land. The principal grounds for the 
attack were: 


(1.) The Act deprives the com- 
pany of freedom of contract and of 
property, without due process of law. 
(2.) The Act deprives the company 
of the right of a trial by jury. (3.) 
The Act confers on the Labor Board 
judicial power in violation of the Con- 
stitution. (4.) Certain sections of 
the Act constitute an arbitrary and 
unreasonable interference with the 
contractual relationships between the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and its 
employees. (5.) The matters al- 
leged in the petition are intrastate in 
character and not subject to regula- 
tion by Congress. (6.) The rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployees in manufacturing and produc- 
tion are not subject to Congressional 
regulation. (7.) The Labor Board, 
having taken an active part in the in- 

RE ak : : 
stitution of the proceedings, is dis- 
qualified in exercising a judicial func- 
tion and from hearing the proceed- 
ings. 
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On the issue of interstate com- 
merce, Mr. Watts first introduced as 
a witness the Chief Clerk to the Agent 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway 
at Portsmouth, Ohio. Exhibits were 
submitted showing the extent to which 
incoming and outgoing shipments of 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation are 
handled by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway. Counsel for the corpora- 
tion objected to the necessity of ad- 
mitting such evidence on the ground 
that it was conceded by the company 
that approximately go per cent of the 
shipments from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
were consigned to points beyond the 
State of Ohio. The exhibits intro- 


duced through this witness not only 
showed incoming shipments classified 
by products, and outgoing shipments 
with point of destination, but also or- 
ders placed by the railroad for mate- 


rials from the Wheeling Steel Corpo- 
ration and orders from the corpora- 
tion for railroad cars for the purpose 
of making shipments. It was esti- 
mated by the representative of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway that 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the freight 
business handled in Portsmouth was 
dependent on the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The next witness was the Agent for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He 
testified there were 492 cars outgoing 
from the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion in October, 1935, and 394 in- 
coming cars. In October, 1934, when 
operations of the corporation had 
been drastically curtailed, outgoing 
cars amounted to 375, but there were 
only 2 incoming cars. It was esti- 
mated that approximately 85 per cent 
of the Baltimore and Ohio freight 
traffic handled in Portsmouth is traf- 


fic relating to the operations of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

In this case also it was shown that 
supplies are purchased by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad and that ex- 
tensive purchases of raw materials are 
made for the Wheeling Steel Corpo- 
ration out of the state. Counsel for 
the corporation here again protested 
continuing with this type of evidence, 
inasmuch as it was conceded by the 
company that 80 per cent of materials 
used are brought in from out of the 
state. 

At this juncture, certain evidence 
was introduced, such as the annual re- 
port of the corporation for 1934 and 
a pamphlet issued by the corporation 
in 1926, “From Mine to Market”, 
which describes the extensive opera- 
tions of the company and the inter- 
relationship which exists between 
these operations carried on in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

The next witness called was a pipe 
fitter, whose function it was to de- 
scribe the physical layout of the Ports- 
mouth plant of the corporation. He 
explained how the ore, coke, lime- 
stone and other raw materials are 
taken in at one end of the plant, near 
the blast furnaces, where the first op- 
eration in the manufacture of steel is 
carried on, and how the various oper- 
ations in the manufacture of the dif- 
ferent steel products follow each 
other consecutively from one end of 
the plant to the other, until the fin- 
ished product is finally ready for ship- 
ment. Reference was made to the 
products of the coke ovens which are 
shipped away, such as creosote, am- 
monia, coke and other by-products. 
Creosote is shipped out in special 
tank cars owned by the Wheeling 
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Steel Corporation. Coke is shipped 
quite regularly to automobile plants 
in Indiana and Michigan. Ammonia 
shipments have been made to Penn- 
sylvania. 

The description given of the plant 
also showed how the tracks of the 
common carriers, namely the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the Norfolk and 
Western Railways, skirt along the 
outside of the plant, while the plant 
itself is literally a maze of company 
tracks for the handling of materials. 
Separated from the plant by the rail- 
road tracks is the Ohio River, on 
which incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments are made by barge. 

After the next witness had devel- 
oped further a description of the 
plant operations, showing in more de- 
tail the constant flow of materials 
through the plant from the blast fur- 
nace to the shipping platform, a lo- 
comotive engineer employed by the 
company gave his description of the 
handling of freight cars in delivery 
and shipment of materials at the 
plant. It was clearly established that 
the cars of the Norfolk and Western 
or Baltimore and Ohio are brought 
to the property of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, where they are picked 
up by the Wheeling Steel locomotives 
and taken to the proper location in 
the plant. Normally, shipments are 
made in the same way, that is, the for- 
eign cars are taken only to the boun- 
dary of the company property where 
they are relinquished to the carriers. 
To some extent the cars of these com- 
mon carriers are used in transport- 
ing outgoing materials from the plant 
to the river’s edge, where they are 
loaded on to barges by cranes oper- 
ated by employees of the Wheeling 


Steel Corporation. Approximately 
95 men are directly engaged in the 
operation of these company-owned lo- 
comotives and the maintenance of the 
track system. 

One form of control which is ex- 
ercised by the Federal Government 
over the operation of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation and the activities 
of certain employees in these opera- 
tions was illustrated when it was es- 
tablished that certain galvanized 
ware being shipped from the plant 
must be loaded in the cars in accord- 
ance with specifications established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Among ‘the last exhibits for the 
Board were copies of orders which 
had been received by the company for 
the manufacture of certain steel parts 
for Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
and Packard automobiles. These or- 
ders were marked “Produce all items 
special.” Consequently, it is certain 
that somewhere along the line, and 
in some cases at the blast furnace, cer- 
tain quantities of materials are taken 
up and earmarked, as it were, for a 
special order, which order flows 
through the later processes and out 
by freight car or by barge to the mo- 
tor car company. 

With the aid of the Associate In- 
dustrial Economist of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Mr. Watts 
introduced certain evidence bearing 
on the reasonableness of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Among these 
were reports of the Congressional in- 
vestigations of the Homestead strike 
in 1892, and the steel strike of 1919; 
a pamphlet by the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, entitled “Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Steel Industry’; and a re- 
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port by the Labor Department on the 
causes of labor difficulties. 

Mr. Reed then introduced his only 
witness, who was the Chief Clerk of 
the Portsmouth Works. Through 
him certain testimony was given in re- 
gard to the stocks of raw materials 
which are carried at all times, as well 
as the stocks of goods in process and 
finished goods. In the case of ore, 
deliveries of which are dependent on 
the open shipping season for the 
Great Lakes, stocks to carry through 
the winter months must be on hand 
before winter. It was estimated that 
current stocks would carry the plant 
for 7 to 9 months at the present rate 
of operation; that coal on hand would 
suffice for a period of 6 to 8 weeks. 
The general estimate of goods in 
process on hand was that they would 
last from 2 to 4 weeks, depending, of 
course, on the particular items in- 
volved. 

Every effort was made by Mr. Reed 
through this witness to break down 
the concept of a stream of materials 
coming in across state lines, flowing 
through the plant and on to the mar- 
kets, and to establish that the raw 
materials come in and, as it were, 
“come to rest”. He then endeavored 
to emphasize the interruptions which 
may occur between the processes so 
that steel may not flow directly from 
one process to the other, but may be 
set one side for a period of time. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Watts 
established that steel in its’ various 
forms, while going through the proc- 
esses necessary to bring forth the com- 
pleted product, cannot be considered 
as final. Steel pigs and billets are 
merely goods in process and whether 
they are being carried along the line 


of production or have been set aside 
temporarily, they are, nevertheless, 
in process and before they can be ab- 
sorbed in any ultimate use, they must 
be further fabricated at the plant or, 
perhaps, shipped outside of the plant 
to some customer who may be pre- 
pared to carry on the concluding op- 
erations. 

It was estimated that the quantity 
of materials coming into the Ports- 
mouth plant of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation in a given year would ap- 
proximate the equivalent of 30,000 
freight cars, while the materials go- 
ing out approximated 8,000. 

As to the procedure of the Board, 
which was followed, it should be 
noted that while the Act provides 
that the rules of evidence in equity 
and at law do not necessarily apply 
in these hearings, the Board generally 
did not admit any testimony which 
could be regarded as hearsay, nor 
was documentary evidence admitted 
unless it could be established that the 
source was generally recognized as 
trustworthy. 

At the opening of the hearing on 
Tuesday, November 19, Louis Leon- 
ard, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers testified for the 
Board. Briefly, he told how the Amal- 
gamated Association had negotiat- 
ed written agreements with the pred- 
ecessors of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration since 1879. In 1915, at the 
request of the company, the agree- 
ment was made to provide for a 
closed shop. This was due to the fact 
that another organization at that time 
was seeking to represent some of these 
employees. In 1919, during the strike 
in the steel industry, those five plants 
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of the Whittaker-Glesser Company in 
which signed contracts were in effect 
with the Amalgamated Association 
continued operation without inter- 
ruption. In 1920, the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation was formed and then 
there was a break in the collective 
bargaining relations which had exist- 
ed for approximately 40 years. The 
Wheeling Steel Corporation refused 
to enter into any contract with the 
Amalgamated Association and has 
consistently maintained that attitude 
up to the present time. 

When the Board denied the motion 
of Mr. Reed that the case be dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction, he 
stated that the corporation having ap- 
peared specially to contest the juris- 
diction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in this case, would im- 
mediately withdraw and would not 
participate further. He stated that 
the position of the corporation was 
that it “will meet and bargain with 
any employe or group of employes 
and their representatives and that it 
will not compel any of its employes to 
be represented by any union or or- 
ganization not of their choosing.” 

At this point, Charlton Ogburn, 
counsel for the lodges of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, proceeded to es- 
tablish the need for the election. In 
his opening statement he amended 
the petition which had been filed on 
behalf of the Amalgamated Lodges 
to define more particularly the bar- 
gaining unit for which representatives 
are to be determined by the National 
Labor Relations Board. He stated 
that in his opinion it was only right 
that counsel for the corporation 
should withdraw at that time, it being 


his position that the corporation 
should have no more to say in the de- 
termination of representatives for its 
employees than the employees would 
have in the determination of the 
Board of Directors. 

Through various witnesses called 
by Mr. Ogburn, it was established 
that the company had consistently re- 
fused to bargain with the represen- 
tatives of the Amalgamated Lodges 
as the exclusive representatives of all 
the employees of the Portsmouth 
plant, and that while minor griev- 
ances had been taken care of, there 
had never been any true collective 
bargaining between the corporation 
and the union committee. It was es- 
tablished that the membership at 
large in the union had signified their 
desire for an election to determine by 
whom they should be represented. 
Not only was a petition signed by ap- 
proximately 3,500 workers a year ago, 
but in the Fall of this year authoriza- 
tion cards circulated through the plant 
by the union representatives were 
signed by more than one-half of the 
men eligible to membership in the 
Amalgamated Association. 

It was established that the General 
Council, which was made up of repre- 
sentatives from the lodges involved, 
was empowered to take any steps 
which, in their judgment, would help 
toward establishing true collective 
bargaining with the company and that 
the Council, on the basis of a duly ex- 
ecuted resolution, had petitioned for 
this election through Mr. Ogburn. 

It was established that there is an 
intense feeling between those groups 
in the Amalgamated Lodges and those 
groups who profess to be members of 
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the Department Councils—the com- 
pany union group. It was developed 
that these rival groups going to and 
from their work, or even working to- 
gether, refrain from speaking to one 
another wherever possible. Discrim- 
ination against union men has created 
a feeling of intense antagonism. Ex- 
amples were cited of fights and fra- 
cases of one kind or another within 
and without the plant. In some in- 
stances foremen or supervisors have 
participated. The condition is one 
which cannot go on and it is the con- 
viction of those who have affliated 
themselves with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation that a final solution of the 
condition can only be obtained through 
an election. 

Mr. Toland, counsel for the com- 
pany organization, endeavored to put 


in the record statements by union 
representatives that they would in no 


way look after the interests of the 
Department Council men constituting 
the minority group after they had been 
given the right of majority represen- 
tation. The company organization, 
therefore, which appeared through 
counsel to contest the validity of the 
National Labor Relations Act, which 
has been made law to protect workers 
in their right to organize and bargain 
collectively, endeavored to perpetuate 
minority representation. The com- 
pany organization which obtained 
a gift of $2,500 from the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, and whose depart- 
ment leaders are paid $10 per month 
by the corporation, objects to an elec- 
tion under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which would enable the 
employees to indicate their own free 
choice as to who should represent 
them in negotiations with the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation. 


LEAVE THE WINDOW OPEN 


Leave the window open: 
Soon a bird will fly 
In from the leafy branches, 
And winds blow from the sky. 


Sit in the sunny orchard 
And watch the ripe fruit fall: 
You will not need to climb the tree 
Or shake the bough at all. 


Quiet your heart in the silence; 
Let. song come as it please— 

As winds blow in through the window, 
Or apples drop from the trees. 


—THEODORE MAYNARD. 





THE GREYHOUND DECISION 


Labor Relations Board was is- 

sued on December 7. The case 
arose through charges which were 
filed by Local Division 1063, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway, and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees of America. A hearing was held 
October 22 on the complaint issued 
by the Board against the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., and the Grey- 
hound Management Company. 

The Board’s complaint charged 
the respondents with discharging nine 
employees for union activities; with 
threatening discharge for union ac- 
tivities and watching union meetings; 
and with dominating and contributing 
financial and other support to the 
company union. 

On the basis of the testimony taken 
at the hearing and the facts found, 
the Board concluded as a matter of 
law that the respondents had engaged 
and were engaging in unfair labor 
practices affecting commerce within 
the meaning of Section 8, subdivision 
(1), (2), and (3), and Section 2, sub- 
division (6) and (7), of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In other words, the respondents 
were violating three of the five unfair 
labor practices against which the Act 
provides. They were interfering with 
the right to self-orgaaization. They 
were discouraging membership in Di- 
vision No. 1063 by discriminating in 
regard to tenure of employment. 
They were dominating and interfer- 
ing with, and contributing financial 
and other support to, the Employees 
Association. 


Tis first decision of the National 
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The Board ordered the respond- 
ents to ‘‘cease and desist” from those 
unfair labor practices set forth in the 
complaint and ordered reinstatement 
with back pay for those men who 
were found to have been discharged 
in violation of the Act. The order 
is quoted below in full: 


Order 


On the basis of the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and pursuant 
to Section 10, Subdivision (c) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the 
National Labor Relations Board 
hereby orders that the respondents, 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
and Grophaued anagement Com- 
pany, and their officers and agents, 
shall: 


1. Cease and desist from in any 
manner interfering with, restraining, 
or coercing their employees, including 
the employees of the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound System, in the exercise of 
their rights to self-organization, to 
form, join or assist labor organiza- 
tions, to bargain collectively y conan 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection, as guaranteed in Section 7 of 
the National Labor Relations Act: 

2. Cease and desist from discour- 
aging membership in Division No. 
1063 of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
or any other labor organization of 
their employees, including the em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound System, by discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or any term or condition of 
employment: 
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3. Cease and desist from in any 
manner dominating or interfering 
with the administration of the Em- 
ployees Association of the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Inc., or any 
other labor organization of their em- 
ployees, including the employees of 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound System, 
and from contributing financial or 
other support to the Employees Asso- 
ciation of the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., or to any other 
labor organization of their employ- 
ees, including the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound System, ex- 
cept that nothing in this paragraph 
shall prohibit the respondents from 
permitting their employees to confer 
with them during working hours 
without loss of time or pay: 

4. Take the following affirmative 
action, which the Board finds will 
effectuate the policies of the Act: 


(a) Offer to Chester Lehman, Al- 
bert McKelvey, Stephen Mitchell, 
Lester Moberley, and John Rihr im- 
mediate and full reinstatement, re- 
spectively, to their former positions, 
without prejudice to their seniority or 
other rights and privileges perviously 
enjoyed: 

(b) Make whole said Chester 
Lehman, Albert McKelvey, Stephen 
Mitchell, Lester Moberley and John 
Rihr for any losses of pay they have 
suffered by reason of their discharge 
by payment, respectively, of a sum of 
money equal to that which each 
would normally have earned as wages 
during the period from the date of 
his discharge to the date of such offer 
of reinstatement, computed at the 
wage rate stated in the findings of 
fact as the rate each was paid at the 
time of discharge, less the amount 
which each earned subsequent to dis- 
charge as shown in the findings of 
fact: 


(c) Withdraw all recognition 
from the Employees Association of 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., as representative of their em- 
ployees, including the employees of 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound System, 
for the purpose of dealing with re- 
spondents concerning grievances, la- 
bor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions 
of work: 

(d) Post notices in conspicuous 
places in all of the places of business 
wherein their employees, including 
employees of the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound System, are engaged, stating 
that said Association is so disestab- 
lished and that respondents will re- 
frain from any such recognition 
thereof : 

And it is further ordered that, 

5. The complaint be, and it hereby 
is, dismissed with respect to the dis- 
charges of Albert Burns, Emil Law, 
Erwin D. Matthews and Robert 
Maxwell. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
Boarp. 
Signed at Washington, D. C., this 
seventh day of December, 1935. 
(s) J. WARREN MADDEN, 
Chairman. 
(s) JNo. M. CaRmopy, 
Member. 
(s) Epwin S. SmiruH, 
Member. 


Findings of Fact 


In the findings of fact the Board 
set forth that the Greyhound Lines 
as a nation-wide transportation sys- 
tem “presents striking similarities to 
our national railroad system.” The 
Pittsburgh garage serves all of the 
Greyhound buses starting from, trav- 
eling to, or passing through Pitts- 
burgh. The garage makes repairs 
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and washes these buses as well as 
servicing with gas and oil. While 
major repairs are also taken care of, 
the general servicing referred to 
above is handled between regular 
runs so that the buses “are not taken 


out of regular and continuous ser- 
° ” 


Employees Association 


The first step in the formation of 
the Employees Association was the 
letter of July 26, 1933, from the Gen- 
eral Manager of Maintenance for 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound System 
to certain subordinates, including 
Mr. Nyland, Superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh garage. With this letter 
was enclosed a copy of the petition to 
be used by the employees in request- 
ing a plan of employee representa- 
tion. On this form the following 
notation was made: “Sample to be 
drawn up and sent to key men who 
will prepare one themselves in this 
order.” In the letter it was stated 
“The management has decided to set 
up a plan of employee representa- 
tives,” and that this could not be 
done until it was “requested” by the 
employees. “It is to our interest to 
pick out employees to serve on the 
committee who will work for the in- 
terest of the company and will not be 
radical.” 


Significant Aspects of Association’s 
Operations 


1. Membership was automatic— 
no dues, no membership applications 
or cards. 

2. Only employees of the respond- 
ents were eligible to represent the 
employees. 


3. Management had veto power 
over any proposed change in the 
Association. 

4. No provision was made for em- 
ployee meetings so there was no regu- 
lar method for the employees to 
formulate their wishes or to instruct 
their delegates. 

5. Provision was made whereby 
the employee representatives got time 
off for their duties as well as trans- 
portation and expenses. 

6. All expenses of the Association 
were borne by the management. 

7. The set-up of the plan enabled 
the management to “pick and choose 
those matters which it would talk 
over with its employees.” 


After a discussion of these fea- 
tures, the Board found that the Em- 
ployees Association was “planned by 
the management, initiated and spon- 
sored by it, and foisted upon em- 
ployees who had never requested it.” 
The Board characterized the plan as 
follows: 

“Currently, it is still the creature 
of the management. All of its affairs 
are controlled by the management— 
its elections are arranged, conducted 
and supervised by the management, 
the meetings of the Regional Com- 
mittees are controlled by the manage- 
ment so as effectively to prevent any 
genuine and free discussion, the choice 
of matters to be discussed by the 
General Committee of employee rep- 
resentatives rests with the manage- 
ment through the system of “Joint 
Submission,” the organic structure is 
entirely at the control of the manage- 
ment because of the necessity for its 
consent to any amendment of the 
By-Laws. ‘The Association is com- 
pletely supported by the manage- 
ment, so that a cessation of its finan- 
cial and other support would leave 
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the Association completely penniless 
and unable to function. The words 
domination, interference and support 
are separately inadequate to describe 
the management’s part in the Asso- 
ciation. The totality of the manage- 
ment’s prescribed organic structure of 
the Association and the manage- 
ment’s participation results in com- 
plete subjugation and control.” 


Formation of Local Division No. 


1063 


When the employees began to 
doubt the good faith of the manage- 
ment in the formation of the Em- 
ployees Association, they made con- 
tact with the American Federation of 
Labor and learned of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees of America. A charter was is- 
sued to them in May, 1935. One of 
the first developments of importance 
after the formation of the local union 
was the discharge of Davidson, a 
company union representative, who 
was known to have become active in 
the organization of the Almaga- 
mated Local. His discharge fol- 
lowed his insistence on taking time 
off to attend to certain matters as an 
employee representative, to which 
Mr. Sundstrom, President and Gen- 
eral Manager had acquiesced on all 
previous occasions. 

The evidence of the activities of 
the management in threatening union 
members and spying on union meet- 
ings lead the Board to the following 
conclusions : 


“The evidence outlined above fully 
supports the allegations in the com- 
plaint that the respondents urged, 
persuaded and warned their employ- 


ees not to join Division No. 1063, 
threatened them with discharge if 
they became or remained members, 
and kept their union meetings under 
surveillance. Employees are guaran- 
teed certain rights by Section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act—the 
rights to self-organization, to form, 
join or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. Em- 
ployers are prohibited in Section 8, 
subdivision (1) from _ interfering 
with, restraining or coercing employ- 
ees in the exercise of such rights. For 
an employer to threaten employees 
with discharge if they join a certain 
labor organization and to warn them 
that their jobs will be forfeited if 
they become members is obviously to 
commit acts within the interdiction. 
The maintenance of open surveillance 
of the union meetings of employees 
is a vicious form of restraint and 
coercion, especially when coupled as 
here with threats or discharge, for it 
has the obvious intent and effect of 
placing the employees in fear of their 
jobs because of their activity in con- 
nection with the union. The prohibi- 
tion of Section 8, subdivision (1) 
clearly reaches the employer who 
urges and persuades men in his em- 
ploy not to form a labor organiza- 
tion.” 


On July 30, six of the maintenance 
employees in the Pittsburgh garage 
were discharged and a seventh on 
July 31. The union claimed that these 
discharges were due to union activi- 
ties, while the respondents stated 
four of the men were thrown out of 
work when some of the work was 
transferred to other shops because 
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of road failures, and that three of the 
men were discharged because of in- 


efficiency. 


In the matter of road failures, the 
Board found as follows: 


“Both at the time of the discharges 
and at the hearing the respondents 
did not allocate any failure to any 
definite person, apparently made no 
attempt to do so and finally admitted 
that it could not be done. In most 
cases the nature of their work was in- 
compatible with their being respon- 
sible.” 


One development of significance 
was the disciplinary action which was 
taken by the management after a bus 
accident in Ohio. It was thought that 
this was due to defective brakes, so 
the man who had adjusted the brakes 
was discharged. No action was taken 
against the “tester” who was respon- 
sible for checking the brakes before 
the bus went out. 


Further Contentions of Respondents 


In reply to the contention by re- 
spondents that some of the men were 
furloughed and not discharged, the 
Board pointed out that the Act might 
be violated by a furlough for union 
activity as well as by a discharge for 
the same cause. Furthermore, it was 
established that insurance with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany on these men had been discon- 
tinued, and the cause given was that 
the employees had been “discharged 
or resigned.” ‘The failure of the dis- 
charged men to make use of the Em- 
ployees Association for review of 
their cases and the fact that they did 
not apply for reinstatement did not 


alter the fact that such discharge con- 
stituted an unfair labor practice. 
The respondents pointed to the 
fact that many members of the union 
were still employed but the Board 
took the position that this situation 
raised no inference of innocence. 
They stated that it was not necessary 
to discharge every union member to 
discourage union activities, and that 
the garage could not have been oper- 
ated if all members were discharged. 
in the case of two men who were dis- 
charged in August and September no 
discrimination was found. 


Applicability of the Act 


In determining the applicability of 
the Act, the Board found that the 
operations conducted at the Pitts- 
burgh garage were an integral part 
of the interstate bus transportation 
system operated and managed by the 
respondent companies. “The acts of - 
the respondents occurred in the 
course and conduct of the operations 
of instrumentalities of interstate 
transportation and affected employ- 
ees engaged in operations in the 
course and conduct of interstate 
transportation and on instrumentali- 
ties of interstate transportation, and 
hence occurred in commerce within 
the meaning of Section 2, subdivi- 
sion (8).” 


The acts of the respondents in 
threatening the employees with the 
loss of their jobs created fear and 
nervousness which was a threat to the 
safe and efficient operation of these 
instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce. Strikes were threatened which 
would have burdened interstate com- 
merce. 





A TRADE UNION PIONEERS IN EDUCATION 


The educational program and activities of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 


Mark STARR 


Educational Director 


HEN a union quadruples 

its membership in a little 

more than a year, that cre- 
ates serious problems. 

There is the possibility that the 
whole character of the union may be 
altered by a new and uninformed 
membership. There is the immediate 
necessity of giving to all recruits a 
knowledge of the history of the union 
which they have joined and of the 
principles of trade unionism in gen- 
eral. Luckily for the I. L. G. W. U., 
when its ranks were so tremendously 
increased until it became the third 
largest in size in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it had its Educa- 
tional Department ready to hand. 

The traditional interest of the gar- 
ment workers’ unions in workers’ 
education can be easily understood. 
Many of the founders of the union 
were rebels against the castes, the 
pogroms and tyrannies of the Old 
World. (David Dubinsky, now 
President, was himself once banished 
by the Czar to Siberia.) They sought 
the liberty and freedom in the New 
World which had been denied them in 
the Old. Not the least of these lib- 
erties was the right to study and free 
access to knowledge. (The autobi- 
ographical notes in “A Worker and 
World”, by Joseph Schlossberg, 
general secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, tells, for 
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example, how he rushed to school 
when he landed in the United States. ) 
When these rebels found that liberty 
in the United States meant only lib- 
erty to be exploited in the sweatshop 
and that they had to win liberty by 
building up trade unions, that did not 
lessen their desire for learning. 

Then too the garment trades were 
centered in the metropolitan areas 
where groups of students could be 
more easily gathered than in more 
scattered trades. As early as 1914 
(only four years after the Interna- 
tional had really established itself) it 
declared in convention for “more 
solid and preparatory work of edu- 
cation” and set aside $1,500 which 
was used to arrange for courses at 
the Rand School. Benjamin Schles- 
inger, then president, gave a tough 
assignment for these courses when he 
suggested they would teach “the his- 
tory and practice of trade unionism, 
collective bargaining, conciliation and 
arbitration, methods of conducting 
and settling strikes, methods of con- 
ducting meetings, and the art of con- 
trolling men.” 

The International, ever since 1916, 
has had its own educational depart- 
ment and has regularly increased its 
educational expenditures. In the 
1916 Convention, the I. L. G. W. U. 
appropriated $5,000 per year for 
such work. In 1918 this was in- 
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creased to $10,000, in 1920 to $15,- 
000, and in 1922 to $17,500. Dur- 
ing the dark days of the International 
from 1923 up to 1929, the educa- 
tional activities of the union suffered 
because of the internal division and 
weakness in the union and the effect 
of the depression.” 

When the International revived 
and exploited so well the opportunity 
given by the N. R. A. in 1933, it 
naturally thought of extending the 
educational activitites of the Union 
in order to cope with the immense 
problem of giving its large masses 
of new recruits the ABC of trade 
unionism. However, what was note- 
worthy was not only an increase in the 
general budget allocations which 
raised the total to over $100,000 and 
an increase in the quantity of the edu- 
cational facilities provided by the 
Union, but a difference in the quality 
(or rather the type) of work done 
and a change in the manner of ap- 
proach to the problem of workers’ 
education. 

President Dubinsky in the attrac- 
tively illustrated leaflet “Live!” states 
very clearly what the present work 
and the aim of the Educational De- 
partment are: 


“The chief aim of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is 
to fight for higher wages and shorter 
hours for our members and to defend 
and improve their work conditions. 
But long ago we have learned the 
truth and the force of the old saying: 
Man does not live by bread alone. 


*For a description of the way in which that 
situation was overcome, the student should read 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of December, 1929, 
which contains articles by Benjamin Schlesinger, 
David Dubinsky, Julius Hochman, Fannia M. 
Cohn, Isidore Nagler, Abraham Baroff, and 
others. 


We know that a dress is not merely a 
piece of cloth; it takes style and trim- 
mings to make it a thing of beauty 
and its wearer feel well-dressed. Be- 
sides aiding our members to gain a 
omg measure of the material com- 

orts of life, we do all we can to make 
their lives fuller, gayer, and more 
cultured. 

“On this basis we founded our edu- 
cational work a generation ago. The 
I. L. G. W. U. pioneered in bringing 
education, recreation, art and medical 
science to the service of Labor. We 
are proud of ony House, our sum- 
mer home in the Pocono Mountains, 
and of the Union Health Center in 
New York City. We have a right to 
claim that our Union has become 
strong not merely through its eco- 
nomic gains but by virtue of the ideal- 
ism and solidarity fostered by our 
educational and cultural activity. We 
have in our Educational Department 
men and women of skill and —> 
ence in every phase of workers’ educa- 
tion, who are at the service of our 
membership throughout the country. 

“Get closer to your Union. Learn 
its past, its glorious history. Take 
part in its current life, in its educa- 
tional and recreational activity. Plan 
now to let your Union help you create 
a happy pattern of life. La us build 
together an ever better and greater 
Union for the days that are to come.” 


Here can be seen the attempt to 
look after those members sometimes 
known as the “NRA Babies.” These 
were mostly girls who had been swept 
into the Union without any under- 
standing of the full significance of 
what they were doing. It was useless 
to speak to these girls in terms of 
abstract social developments or of 
theoretical economics. The Union 
has a place in which the members 
were to find expression for all the 
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phases of their lives as human beings. 
They were to be made to feel that it 
was fun to belong to a Union. In 
every way the Union was going to try 
to strengthen the emotional bond of 
the members to their organization by 
giving them activities which would 
enable them to play, sing, act, as well 
as study with the Union. 

Within the last year, the Union has 
been able to develop a choral group 
of over 100 voices which now plays 
a recognized and honored part in all 
the mass demonstrations run in New 
York City. Dramatic groups have 
been set up which carry the message 
of the union label and the benefits of 
organization by means of effectively 
presented labor plays. Mandolin 
groups have also been formed on an 
extensive scale and here again there 
is a central group capable of present- 


ing musical items in any of the demon- 
strations staged by the Union. The 
Union now runs a basketball league, 
a baseball league, soccer teams and 


other athletic activities. Both men 
and women participate in these activi- 
ties. The Hillquit, Debs, Dubinsky 
and Hochman trophies have been 
awarded to the champion teams of the 
various leagues. There are in greater 
New York, in the fall season now 
opening, two basketball leagues with 
10 girl teams and 10 men teams 
and a soccer league with 4 competing 
teams. 

Because the majority of its mem- 
bership is in New York and in the 
neighboring towns of New Jersey and 
New England, the educational activ- 
ity naturally centers around this met- 
ropolitan area. However, educational 
work is really more necessary out in 
the smaller towns where the locals are 
younger. At the present moment the 


International is carrying on its cru- 
sade against the sweatshop on the 
Mexican border at Laredo in Texas 
and away north to Montreal. Its 
locals range from Boston on the East 
to San Francisco on the Pacific coast. 
Wherever the International has a 
local, there educational work is at- 
tempted. At the moment there are 
educational directors at Boston, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, with three to be appointed 
this fall at Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Baltimore. In addition to these 
full-time workers, there are numerous 
part-time and voluntary specialists in 
education in the smaller towns. In 
most cases the facilities of the local 
labor colleges or the F. E. R. A. 
schemes are utilized. The same bal- 
anced program of class work is at- 
tempted in all those places. 

What the setting up of an I. L. G. 
W. U. local means to a small town 
may be best seen in the case of South 
River, N. J. After the attempt of a 
communist dual union to organize the 
garment shops had been abandoned, 
the I. L. G. W. U. succeeded in 1933. 
Today the new Union Hall is the best 
social center of the town and a regular 
program of classes is carried through. 
The drama group has dramatized the 
early abortive struggle in an effective 
play, ‘Next Time.” The basketball 
team won the I. L. G. W. U. girls’ 
championship. The choral group 
meets regularly. All these and other 
activities are recorded in the local’s 
own attractive journal. 


Educational Meetings 


An important first stage in the work 
is the “educational meeting.” A lively 
speaker is given 10 to 30 minutes in 
a membership meeting to discuss some 
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current union problem and to intro- 
duce the educational work. Tours 
for speakers are planned among the 
smaller locals. The singing of union 
songs is a usual part of such meetings. 
In New York City such meetings be- 
came mass demonstrations with tens 
of thousands of workers present. The 
smaller shop meetings range in attend- 
ance from 30 to 100. At all such 
meetings the members are united to 
undertake class work. 

In the area centering around New 
York there were 153 classes run in 
the spring term of 1935, attendance 
ranged from small intensive study 
groups of 10 to larger groups of 40 
to 50. 

During the summer of 1935 contact 
with the locals was maintained by the 
organization of trips and outings 
which assumed in some cases large 
dimensions (over 8,000 members par- 
ticipated in the boat excursions on the 
Hudson alone). The Educational 
Department supplied guides and song- 
leaders for the hikes and excursions. 

During the summer months, the 
International runs institutes of 5 to 
10 days duration for training in trade 
union service. Four of these were 
held this summer with a total of 155 
students. In addition to these insti- 
tutes, conferences are held on current 
topics. For example, since February 
1935, conferences were held covering: 


Vivisection of Section 7A; Political 
Action and the Trade Unions; De- 
fending the Worker as a Consumer; 
Women in the American Labor 
Movement; The Negro in the Labor 
Movement. 


John P. Frey, Charlton Ogburn, 
and Congressman Thomas R. Amlie 


were among our speakers at these 
meetings. 

For students recommended by our 
locals who have graduated from local 
classes, scholarships are provided. 

Twenty-five members of the union 
received this year scholarships at the 
various workers’. summer schools 
which ran from six to eight weeks. 


Central Class and Neighborhood 
Classes. 


In addition to the classes run 
directly by locals the Educational De- 
partment is now reviving social and 
educational centers in the New York 
residential areas. It also runs an ad- 
vanced class at the head office of the 
union for students who have taken 
previous work. Ten central courses 
have been scheduled, dealing with the 
story of the I. L. G. W. U., eco- 
nomics of the garment industry, 
social changes in the United States, 
public speaking, applied psychology 
and other topics. 

Three social and educational cen- 
ters have been started, three in Brook- 
lyn, one in the Bronx, one in Harlem 
and one on the Lower East Side. 

The Educational Department cov- 
ers the cost of the central class and 
the neighborhood centers which cater 
to members of various locals. When 
a local in New York runs its own 
classes, the Department supplies the 
service of instructors and speakers. 
For locals outside New York the De- 
partment undertakes to bear half the 
cost of the educational work although 
this division is subject to modification 
to meet local circumstances. 


Aims 


In order to give a general presenta- 
tion of the work and its aim, perhaps 
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it is well to quote the actual promo- 
tional leaflet in order to show the 
appeal used. After referring to 
sports, dancing, music and dramatics 
the folder “Live” concludes: 


“Trade Union Training: Master 
the art of speaking; organize your 
thoughts for effective delivery. Im- 
prove your service to Labor by learn- 
ing pemettay law and procedure 
at meetings. Know your Union— 
how it began and grew, how it works 
now, and where it is going. Study 
tactics for meeting the tricks of the 
boss. Get acquainted with other 
unions and the whole labor move- 
ment of this and other lands. Read 
the I. L. G. W. U. pamphlets and 
outlines. Consider how to improve 
our Union to stem menacing dangers 
of Fascism and war and to win the 
shorter work week which should be 
ours in the Twentieth Century. 

“Wages, machinery, hours, work 
conditions, profits, money, inflations, 
the trusts and the bankers—these, and 
not news from the graveyard—are 
discussed in our classes. We cali them 
classes in labor problems, history, 
economics and other highbrow names, 
but they all ask (and answer) the 
final question: How did we get this 
way and where do we go from here 
to get a better and a more complete 
life?” 


The union members study the past 
development of organized labor in the 
United States and in other countries. 
We see how and why the trade unions 
grew up in the United States, how the 
workers found, even before the ink 
was dry on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness were not avail- 
able to the wage worker unless he 
built up protective organizations. 

We follow through the attempts 


to build permanent unions, the little 
isolated unions swept away by the 
recurring crises, the incursions into 
political action, the grand gesture 
toward solidarity by the Knights of 
Labor; the rise and development of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
In our classes, we try to find out just 
what are the ultimate aims of the 
trade union movement. 

We learn to appreciate the merits 
of our predecessors in the labor 
movement. We learn from their mis- 
takes. We study trade union methods 
of organization and try to understand 
tactics suitable to our modern age— 
all this means that we are better trade 
unionists for this trade union train- 


ing. 
Publications 


In addition to running social and 
recreational activities and study 
classes, the Educational Department 
has a growing list of publications for 
the use of its members. The follow- 
ing titles will give an idea of the sub- 
ject matter and purpose for which 
these publications are used: 


Pamphlets— 
The Story of the I. L. G. W. U. 


Structure and Functions of the 
I. L. G. W. U. 

You and Your Union 

Introducing Your Union 

How to Conduct a Union Meet- 


ing 
Outlines (mimeographed)— 


Unemployment Insurance 

Fascist Words and Fascist Deeds 

The Thirty-Hour Week. 

Women in the American Labor 
Movement 

Money and Banking 
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Plays and Songs— 


Story of the I. L. G. W. U. 
(radio plays in six episodes) 

All For One 

In Union There Is Strength 

Who’s Getting Excited? 

Let’s Sing (38 songs with music 
of the I. L. G. W. U. An- 
them). 


Forthcoming outlines will deal with 
company unions, political action by 
Labor and the economics of the gar- 
ment industry. Louis Levine’s “The 
Women’s Garment Workers” (640 
pp., 1924) is also widely used. 

The demand for these publications 
by outside groups as well as the I. L. 
G. W. U. locals indicates a healthy 
growth of workers’ education. 

The semi-monthly Justice has a spe- 
cial Workers’ Education page which 
carries reports on classes, pictures, 
book reviews, etc. An additional half 

age reports the I. L. G. W. U. Sports 
arade. 


Visual Aids 


In addition to the printed word, 
the Union is alive to the importance 
of visual aids in modern education. 
The I. L. G. W. U. has its own movie, 
“Marching On,” which is available 
in two forms—one which can be used 
with a portable machine in any hall, 
and one which is suitable for a 
theater having sound equipment. 

Recently the high spots of the 
Union’s history were dramatized in 
six.radio plays which were presented 
over the Debs Station (WEVD) ; 
electrical transcriptions were made 
so that phonograph records could be 
sent to locals of the I. L. G. W. U. in 
other towns to use in radio stations or 
in classes. Thus, simultaneously, we 
teach trade union history and give 
demonstration of labor dramatics by 


the help of the radio. This use of 
WEVD follows up the broadcasting 
in the I. L. G. W. U. organizing cam- 
paign by nationally known men and 
women. On Saturday mornings and 
Tuesday evenings Local 89 and the 
Dressmakers’ Joint Board and Local 
91 respectively run regular musical 
and educational programs. The I. L. 
G. W. U. itself and Locals 89 and 91 
have developed their own theme 
songs. 


Results 

It is too early to measure results. 
We know that some of our veteran 
business agents who were inclined to 
be disdainful at first now acknowledge 
that it is easier to collect dues and 
that a better spirit prevails in the 
locals when the members feel that the 
union is willing to help them play and 
study. We can quote the unsolicited 
testimonials of individual students. 
A Baltimore woman thus commented 
on her experience at the Southern 
Summer School: 


“Our classes in economics and Eng- 
lish helped us to learn about labor his- 
tory and the organizations of the 
American Federation of Labor. Most 
of our studies in these classes were 
discussions on our problems and ex- 


periences. By this exchange of ex- 
periences, and a study of the economic 
situation, we were able to see a clearer 
ay ty of the labor movement and 

ow it operates. This helps us to see 
the part we workers play and how 
important it is to get workers to unite. 
The reason they do not stick together 
now is that they do not understand 
the forces that cause workers to be 
oppressed.” 


A Negro girl in New York City 
after participating in one of our in- 
stitutes wrote: 
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“Looking back now, it seems we 
must bow our heads in homage to the 
garment workers of yesterday who 
made this institute possible for us 
today. They, whose weary bodies 
had not the energy to enjoy the little 
their meager wage would afford, 
whose lives were slavery and starva- 
tion, a battle of blood and fire. They 
who believed in this thing and died 
for it! And now we lift our heads in 
se to know that we are part of this 

nternational, that we can hold out a 
welcome hand to those who wish to 
come under our banner, and strive to 
light or fight the way for those who 
can not see.” 

In the past Labor has been modest 
about its record and too sober and 
restrained in its appeals. If organized 
Labor is going to attract and retain 
the attention of the youth in the 
United States, it must necessarily be 
colorful and provide recreational as 


well as educational opportunities. In 
the classes of the Union, we make a 
definite attempt to channel the flow 
of youthful energy into constructive 
work. We try by a presentation of 
facts and experience, to temper the 


zeal of youth into an edged weapon 
in the fight for Labor’s rights. We 
try to set up open forums for the 
friendly discussion of union strategy, 
policy and ideals in an atmosphere 
where votes and jobs are not at stake. 
We try to get an insight into the 
economics of the garment industry in 
order to secure a realistic view of the 
possibilities and the limitations of 
union action and to find our place in 
the general Labor Movement. 

There is an urgent need of an ex- 
tension of workers’ education by the 
unions. The F. E. R. A. and the 
W. P. A. attempts are founded on the 
wrong basis; they are stifled by red 
tape, an indifferent personnel in some 
cases and at best can only be a stop- 
gap. The I. L. G. W. U. is already 
linked to the educational efforts of 
other unions through the Workers 
Education Bureau which it supports 
financially. It should be possible for 
other unions to emulate the [. L. G. 
W. U. and give new promise and op- 
portunity to workers’ education in the 
American Labor Movement. 


A Meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor will 
be held at the Everglades Hotel at Miami, Florida, beginning January 15 and 
will remain in session until the business before it is completed. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


The Santiago Conference 


HE first regional I.L.O. Confer- 
Tce convenes in Santiago, Chile, 
January 2, 1936, in the Chilean 
Congress Building. All American 
States have been invited to participate 
(including Costa Rica, which is not 
a member of the I.L.O.) and all are 
to be represented. Costa Rica, not 
being a member, cannot send “dele- 
gates” and will be represented by “‘ob- 
servers.” Delegates of the United 
States will be William L. Hutcheson, 
President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners (workers) 
and Miss Frieda Miller, of the New 
York State Industrial Commission 
(government). The employer dele- 
gate has not been officially announced. 
The agenda of the Conference will 
include the following subjects: (1) 
Raising to 16 the age at which chil- 
dren are allowed to enter private em- 
ployment by existing I.L.O. conven- 
tions (proposed by the United 
States); (2) Reduction of hours in 
the textile industry (proposed by the 
United States) ; (3) Nutrition (pro- 
posed by Argentina and in a slightly 
different form by Chile) ; (4) Truck 
system (proposed by Argentina) ; 
(5) Labor inspection (proposed by 
Chile); (6) Minimum wages (pro- 
posed by Chile); (7) Living and 
working conditions of agricultural 
workers (proposed by Chile). 

There will also be reports on the 
following existing conventions: (1) 
Conditions of work of children and 
young persons; (2) Conditions of 
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work for women; (3) Social insur- 
ance; (4) Hours of Work; (5) 
Placement of unemployed. 

Peculiar industrial conditions of 
American States and their bearing on 
I.L.O. conventions, adopted and con- 
templated, will be discussed. 

It is evident from this agenda 
that the subjects to be reviewed at 
Santiago are not only diverse and 
many, but call for some detailed 
knowledge of prior developments in 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The decision of the United 
States Government not to send tech- 
nical advisers to the Conference is 
therefore much to be deplored. It is 
entirely too much to expect of either 
Mr. Hutcheson or Miss Miller that 
they attend all committee meetings, 
all plenary sessions, study all docu- 
ments, and be prepared to object to 
and support all the things which, 
from the standpoint of labor and 
government respectively, should be 
objected to and supported. It is too 
much to ask of these two delegates, 
also, to familiarize themselves, in the 
short time at their disposal, with the 
prior development of these subjects 
in the I.L.O. 

This decision of the United States 
Government raises a fundamental 
question of policy. The I.L.O. is 
an organization in which labor dele- 
gates are conceived to act and vote 
independently, according to their con- 
ception of the best interests of labor. 
Labor is entitled to do a good job at 
a conference insofar as its own ob- 
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jectives are concerned. However, one 
delegate is one delegate. No matter 
how efficient and capable he may be, 
he can do only the work of one man. 
He cannot be in more than one place 
at once. He cannot attend a meeting 
of a committee on nutrition when he is 
with a committee on hours reduction. 
Not only that, but the work of 
the I.L.O. is at stake. The prestige 
and success of the I.L.O. can easily 
be jeopardized by an over-economical 
policy of governments. Economizing 
to the point of rendering thorough 
work at an international conference 
impossible is false economizing. De- 
cisions at international conferences 
have enough obstacles to overcome in 
national legislatures without adding 
the additional ones of hasty formula- 
tion and superficial consideration. 
The way to make the I.L.O. success- 
ful is to appoint delegates to confer- 
ences sufficiently ahead of time to 
enable them to make intelligent prep- 
aration, as the A. F. of L. recom- 
mended at its last Convention in 
Atlantic City, and to give them suff- 
cient technical advisers to deal ade- 
quately with conference work. 


Wear and the I.L.0. 


Something has happened to the 
cause of peace. Nobody is certain 
what, but it is obvious that something 
has. After 14 years of effort, we 
are no nearer disarmament than be- 
fore. A major war is nearer now 
than ever. The Italian venture in 
Africa and the renewed warfare of 
Japan upon China have created situ- 
ations which make the fears and prej- 
udices of nationalities all the more 
possible to be freely exploited by jin- 
goists and militarists in this country 


and other countries. This cannot but 
prove a set-back to the progress of 
world recovery, on which world-wide 
employment depends. 

The I.L.O. has heretofore ig- 
nored the necessity of initiating a 
comprehensive attack on war as a 
menace to stable employment and 
prosperity. It has left that to the 
League of Nations. Not only is the 
fate of working men and women the 
world over involved in the menace of 
war, but so is the whole treaty system 
cultivated by the I.L.O. Peace can be 
obtained permanently only if it is 
based on social justice, and while the 
program of the I.L.O. may be viewed 
as one way of obtaining social justice, 
it must be recognized social justice 
cannot be attained in a society which 
has no guarantee against violence and 
disorder. 

The fact that the League of Na- 
tions was established for the purpose 
of preserving peace does not alter 
the fact that peace must be obtained 
if the work of the I.L.O. is to go 
forward. If one means fails then 
another means must be found. Fur- 
thermore, labor, whose interest in 
world trade, prosperity and employ- 
ment is immediate, is represented in 
the I.L.O. but not in the League. 
The League is frequently dominated 
by the purely political desires and in- 
trigues of governments rather than by 
the desires and legitimate objectives 
of labor the world over. 


International Seamen’s Conference 


The preparatory maritime confer- 
ence convened in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 25 by the I.L.O. ended its ses- 
sions on December 6 with pros- 
pects considerably brightened that a 
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convention could be adopted next 
November, when the _ conference 
meets again. The convention is ex- 
pected to provide at least for a sys- 
tem of three watches of 8 hours each 
aboard ships; but even on this limited 
point a further fight is promised by 
the British ship owners and their gov- 
ernment. The British delegates, 
however, were reported to have left 
Geneva in a more constructive mood 
than when they arrived. 

The conference instructed the In- 
ternational Labor Office to draft two 
conventions: one, on hours and man- 
ning; and the second, on paid vaca- 
tions. The convention on paid va- 
cations, while discussed, has less 
chance of being adopted at next 
year’s conference than the hours con- 
vention. Mr. Furuseth, the U. S. 
workers’ delegate, recommended the 
convention; Mr. Aitken, the U. S. 
employers’ delegate, 
and Mr. Bruere, the U. S. Govern- 
ment delegate, remained noncommit- 
tal, 

The American delegation to this 
conference appears to have continued 
the influential role which other U. S. 
delegations have played in I.L.O. 
conferences. Prior to the member- 
ship of the United States, the em- 
ployers’ group in the I.L.O. was 
dominated by the British employers’ 
delegates, who were chiefly respon- 
sible for this group’s chronic obstruc- 
tionism. U. S. employers have broken 
away from the caucus rule, by which 
all employer delegates to I.L.O. con- 
ferences agreed to vote as a unit. 
At the Labor Conference last June, 
the United States, with the active aid 
of the French delegates, partly 
blocked the tactics of the British, 


opposed it; 


who sought to keep all employers 
from participating in the discussion 
of hours conventions. At the mari- 
time conference in November and 
December, the U. S. delegates cooper- 
ated again with the French delegates 
to break the obstructive tactics of the 
British government and employers 
delegates. 


Professional Workers 


The plight of professional work- 
ers in many countries continues 
severe. The I.L.O.’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional Workers held 
its fifth session in Geneva on Octo- 
ber 28 and 29 to discuss means to 
be taken to provide relief and em- 
ployment to unemployed professional 
workers. The Committee agreed that 
while any measures intended to com- 
bat the depression would benefit pro- 
fessional workers along with every 
one else, the position of such workers 
is now so critical that special meas- 
ures on their behalf should be under- 
taken. A tightening up of standards 
of admission to professional occupa- 
tions was recommended as well as 
special efforts by public employment 
offices and the creation of additional 
openings for employment through 
such measures as the lowering of re- 
tirement age. The question of na- 
tional discrimination came up for 
discussion and the Committee recom- 
mended agreements between govern- 
ments to end such discrimination as 
already exists. The Committee’s re- 
port is to be considered at the next 
meeting of the Governing Body, 
February 20, which will decide 
whether the subject is to be placed on 
the agenda of the 1936 Labor Con- 
ference. 





THE FEDERATION’S REVISED 
UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATE 


T the bottom of depression, in 
March, 1933, more.than one- 
third (38%) of America’s 

wage and salaried workers were out 
of work. By October, 1935, even 
after five and one-half million had 
gone back to 
work, more than 
one-fourth 
(27%) of all 
who wanted work 
as wage or sal- 
aried workers 
were still unem- 
ployed. 

What do these 
figures mean in 
terms of the fu- 
ture? Business 
has already re- 
covered 53% of 
its loss since 
1929, yet only 
30% of the de- 
pression unem- 
ployed’ are back 
at work. Can we 
expect the re- 
maining half of 
recovery — actu- 
ally less than half 
to create jobs for 
the 70% still without means of liveli- 
hood? If we cannot expect this, and 
it seems highly improbable, then how 
are the millions seeking work today 
to find a place in our economic order ? 

This problem is basic in America’s 


1929 «1930 = 193! 


1In counting the “depression” unemployed, 
those already without work in 1929—1,864,000— 
are deducted. 
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1932 


future. The figures here submitted 
will serve at least to outline its pro- 
portions. Taken with records of 
production and business activity, they 
show a significant and characteristic 
tendency in American life today: 
While technologi- 

cal improvements 

are steadily re- 

ducing the jobs 

necessary to pro- 

vide all the goods 

and services in- 

dustry can mar- 

ket, the number 

of workers who 

want those jobs is 

steadily increas- 

ing. The army of 

job seekers is in- 

creasing today at 

the rate of at 

least 600,000 per 

year. This means 

a total increase 

of 4,000,000 job 

seekers since 1929 

(to October, 

1935). In this 

Mo al same period, the 
_— number of work- 
ers needed to op- 

erate American factories at the 
1929 level, with 1929 work hours, 
has apparently been reduced from 
8,800,000 to 7,000,000 *~—a decrease 
of 1,800,000 jobs in manufacturing 


*From estimate by F. C. Mills of National 
Bureau of Economic Research that production per 
worker per hour in manufacturing industries has 
increased 25% from 1929 to 1935. 
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industry alone. Mechanical men in 
other industries have similarly re- 
placed workers, although we have no 
records as yet to show to what extent. 

One thing is clear from these 
facts: Unless (1) work hours are 
held well below the 1929 level and 
(2) workers’ income is increased well 
above 1929 levels so that industry can 
market a greater product, the “de- 
pression” unemployed will never 
again find their places as workers in 
our economic order. They will re- 
main a permanent army of unem- 
ployed, the outcasts of a machine age. 

The army as it stands today still 
numbers 11,449,000, after two and a 
half years of recovery. The figures 
below illustrate the facts cited above. 


At work 
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ening the work-week by 10 hours has 
not been enough to compensate for 
new machine techniques and to cre- 
ate work for new job seekers. The 
lengthening of hours since NRA has 
done much to offset progress under 
NRA and to reduce the gains made. 
Recovery thus far has not pro- 
gressed evenly throughout industry. 
Consumer goods industries have 
made the largest proportionate con- 
tribution to reemployment. The so- 
called “heavy” industries—iron and 
steel and other metals, machinery, 
lumber, stone and glass—building, 
railroads and mines have reemployed 
tess. than one-third (35%) of the 
workers they laid off in depres- 
sion while consumer industries and 


March 1933 
34,850,000 


October 1935 
40,607,000 





Unemployed in 1929 

Laid off—still unemployed 
Restored to work 

Increase in job seekers 


Total unemployed 


Because work-hours today average 
40° per week, as compared to 50 per 
week in 1929, and because a great 
effort was made under NRA to re- 
duce hours and put men to work, the 
more-than-half recovery we have 
experienced thus far has restored to 
work half those laid off since 1929, as 
shown in the above table. It has 
given back half the jobs depression 
destroyed but it has done nothing for 
the 4,000,000 workers added to our 
gainful population since 1929. Short- 


®*Labor Department records show a 40-hour 
week average in manufacturing and 14 other in- 
: dustries. The figure for 1929 is estimated from 
Labor Department studies. 


1,864,000 
II, 342,000 


1,864,000 
5,584,000 
5,757,000 


2,447,000 4,001,000 





15,653,000 11,449,000 


other industries have reemployed 


61% of their laid-off workers. The 
reason is not far to seek: The indus- 
tries reemploying workers have been 
those most quickly affected by con- 
sumer buying power—retail stores, 
automobiles, food and clothing indus- 
tries. The “heavy” industries, whose 
customers are other industries, must 
wait until those other industries be- 
gin to make profits before they can 
sell iron and steel, machinery, rail- 
road equipment, lumber, stone. And 
3,000,000 workers must wait for 
these profits before they may have 
work. Also, employment declines in 
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these industries were much greater 
than elsewhere. The heavy indus- 
tries laid off 56% of their workers, 
while consumer and service indus- 
tries dropped only 17%. 

Our estimate of unemployment 
shows 11,449,000 without work in 
normal industrial or government ac- 
tivity in October, 1935. For them, 
the Government had provided by De- 


show the number of persons who want 
work and are not able to find it in the 
normal activities of industry and gov- 
ernment. For this reason, we do not 
count as employed those persons who 
have emergency work under the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, the Works 
Progress Administration or the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Work Pro- 


CHIEF EMPLOYMENT LOSSES DURING DEPRESSION 


All “Heavy” Industries* 


Service Industries 
Manufacturing Non-durable Goods! 


* Wage earners only. 


Percent 
Losing jobs 
1929 to 
Mar. 1933 
43.8 
59-3 
63.4 
4-9 


55-8 
35-9 


29.6 
12.9 


Jobs lost 
1929 to 
Mar. 1933 

445,000 
2,444,700 
1,475,300 

817,900 


Jobs restored 
Mar. 1933 
to Oct. 1935 

112,600 
1,321, 100 
258,900 
114,200 
5,482,900 2,806,800 
1,071,600 
1,129,400 
3,818, 100 


542,100 
881,600 
2,357,100 
3,780,800 


6,159,100 16.7 


5,587,600 


11,342,000 24.6 


* Omits repair shops on steam railroads as they are included under railroads. 


* Including mines and railroads. 


cember 9, slightly more than 3,500,- 
000 jobs in emergency work. 


Method of Estimating Unemploy- 
ment 


Our unemployment estimate covers 
all persons seeking work in American 
industry. We use the term industry 
in its broadest meaning, including 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
transportation, service and all other 
industries and the employment pro- 
vided by normal Government work. 

The purpose of the estimate is to 


gram. They are counted among the 
unemployed and reported separately 
as unemployed but having emergency 
work. As long as work of this type 
retains its emergency character and 
is not incorporated in a permanent 
program, it cannot be considered a 
part of normal government activity. 
Since those who administer these 
emergency agencies are included on 
the regular payroll records of the 
Federal Government, it has not been 
possible to deduct them and they are, 
therefore, included among those em- 
ployed in normal government activi- 
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ties. Since their number is relatively 
small, they make no significant differ- 
ence in the unemployment figures. 
Basic figures on the number of 
“gainful” workers—the number seek- 
ing work—and the number unem- 
ployed are taken from the_censuses 


of occupations and unemployment of 


April, 1930. The number employed 
in different industries is taken, where 
possible, from the censuses of these 
industries and, where there is no cen- 
sus, from figures shown in the Census 
of Population, 1930, Vol. V, Chapter 
VII, “Gainful Workers by Industry 
and Occupation”. The sum of those 
at work, thus determined, represents 
the total employed in April, 1930. 
The number employed in manufac- 
turing, mining, trade, restaurants, 
hotels, laundries, and dyeing and 


cleaning are taken from the 1929 cen- 
suses of these industries, those in 
public utilities, telephone and tele- 
graph, electric railways and electric 
power production from the 1932 cen- 


sus of electrical industries. In each 
case the average for the year 1929 is 
taken as base for the index and in 
cases where this is not the census year, 
the figures are carried back to 1929 
by the Labor Department indexes. 
To the total unemployment shown 
by the 1930 census is added a figure 
slightly exceeding 600,000 to repre- 
sent those unemployed persons who 
were not enumerated by the Census. 
This we consider a conservative esti- 
mate of the underenumeration, since 
a careful estimate? recently pub- 


* Estimate published in “The National Income, 
1929 to 1932,” page 260, by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


lished places at at more than 1,000,- 
000. 

The seven classes of unemployed 
listed by the Census are counted as 
follows: all in Class A, those “out 
of a job” and Class B, those “‘on lay- 
off without pay”, are counted as un- 
employed. In Class D, those “idle 
on account of sickness” and Class F, 
those “voluntarily idle without pay”, 
all of those who have been idle for 
more than two weeks are counted as 
unemployed. Class C, those “unable 
to work” are counted as not seeking 
work and deducted from the total 
number seeking work. Class E in- 
cludes those “not looking for work” 
and it is assumed that since the cen- 
sus was taken at a time which, for 
some industries, was a dull season 
and since in localities dependent on 
one industry no other work can be 
found, about half the number shown 
here were unemployed; the other 
half are counted as not seeking work . 
and, therefore, deducted from the 
total number of “gainful workers”.? 
Class G, those on vacation with pay, 
are counted as employed. The table 
on page 68 shows these items in de- 
tail. 

From April, 1930, back to January, 
1929, and forward to date, the num- 
ber unemployed each month equals 
the number seeking work minus the | 
total number at work, as shown by 
adding the employment figures for 
each of the various industries. 

Number seeking work. From 
April, 1930, back to January, 1929, 
the average monthly increase in 

*Our term “those seeking work” corresponds 


with the term “gainful workers” used by the 
Census. 
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Gainful workers, April, 1930 
Not seeking work: 


48 , 829,920 


Total not seeking work... 216,655 216,655 


Total seeking work 48,613,265 


Unemployed: 


Class D (idle more 
than 2 weeks) 

Class F (idle more 
than 2 weeks) 


Total unemployed enu- 
3,415,359 


Not enumerated 633,588 


Total unemployed 4,048,947 4,048,947 


Total at work, April, 1930. ......... 44, 564,318 
“gainful workers” * is deducted each 
month. 

From April, 1930, forward the in- 
crease in gainful workers is deter- 
mined as follows: The Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research in Population 
Problems, at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, has recently published 
estimates of the population by age 
groups on January 1, 1935. The 
population 15 years old and over is 
taken to represent those of working 
age. The number seeking work is 
found by applying a ratio slightly 
smaller than the ratio of “gainful 
workers” to population over 15 in 
1930. The ratio is reduced because 
of the increased number of young 
people staying in school but allow- 
ance is also made for the fact that 
depression has forced many to seek 
work who in normal times would 


* This increase is the difference between gain- 
ful workers in 1930 and 1920, as shown by the 
Census, divided by the number of months be- 
tween the two censuses. 
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have had other support. For in- 
stance, many wage earners who kept 
their jobs had their wages reduced 
below the minimum necessary for 
family support and other family 
members were forced to seek employ- 
ment. Also some persons, previously 
supported by income from invest- 
ments, were forced to seek work. 

Our estimate, using this method, 
shows an increase in the number seek- 
ing work amounting to 3,000,000 be- 
tween April, 1930, and January, 1935, 
and of 4,000,000 between the 1929 
average and October, 1935. From 
January, 1935, forward, a natural in- 
crease of 50,600 a month is esti- 
mated and this figure is adjusted for 
immigration. 

Employment. (1) Industries cov- 
ered by Labor Department and 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Monthly employment indexes are 
published by the Labor Department 
for the following industries: 5 min- 
ing industries, wage earners in 90 
manufacturing industries, wholesale 
and retail trade, telephone and tele- 
graph, electric power and light, elec- 
tric railways, hotels, laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing. These indexes ap- 
plied to the 1929 base figures from 
the Census (see above) indicate em- 
ployment in mining, manufacturing,‘ 
etc., each month. The Labor De- 
partment also supplies figures on em- 
ployment of the Federal Govern- 
mentment, including armed forces. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gives monthly records of em- 
ployment on railroads, pullman and 
express companies. 

The groups thus covered include, 


“ Wage earners only. 


‘ 
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in October, 1935, 15,932,000 work- 
ers or 60% of all employed wage and 
salaried workers, outside of agricul- 
ture. 

(2) Other Industries: A. Yearly 
average employment figures for the 
years 1929 through 1934 in a num- 
ber of important industries were ob- 
tained through consultation with the 
National Income Section of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The 
sources used were the same as those 
from which they took employment 
figures for the estimate of national 
income. 


The industries covered are: 


Transportation: Water, Motor, 
Pipe Lines, Air. 

Service Industries: Professional 
service (including medical, engineer- 
ing, law, clergy), Business service, 
Personal service (including beauty 
parlors, apartment service), Domes- 
tic service, Miscellaneous service (in- 
cluding mechanical repair shops). 

Amusements, Banking, Real Estate 
and Insurance, Fisheries, Education, 
(public and private), Local and State 
Government. 


These industries included 7,963,- 
000 workers in October, 1935, or 
30% of all non-farm wage and sal- 
aried workers. 


Annual average figures were 
spread over the months by special 
indexes for different industries, based 
on production or business activity fig- 
ures or other information available 
to indicate seasonal changes. 

Since figures for 1935 are not yet 
available for this group they are car- 
ried forward as follows: Education, 


Local and State Government carrjed 
as constant. For all others, an index 
is made of all industries in group (1) 
above, and they are held in the same 
ratio to this index as in 1933-4. 

B. The remaining industries were 
estimated as follows: 

Construction: The Census of Con- 
struction gives the number of work- 
ers employed by building contractors. 
The remaining workers shown by the 
Census of Occupations in 1930 are 
assumed either to be employed on 
work financed from the “force ac- 
count” of manufacturing and other 
firms or to be working on their own 
account as carpenters, painters, etc., 
who take jobbing work of various 
sorts. 

Monthly variations in the two first 
groups, including in 1929 1,650,000 
workers (586,000 in October, 1935) 
are estimated from Labor Depart- 
ment figures showing the percent in- 
crease or decrease in employment 
in the building contract industry. 
Employment for those who are work- 
ing on their own account (441,000 
in 1929, 307,000 in October, 1935) 
is estimated by a ratio based on Labor 
Department figures on building per- 
mits issued for alterations and re- 
pairs. 

Employment in construction of 
Federal and state highways is given 
each month by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Salaried Workers in Manufactur- 
ing. Figures for employment of sal- 
aried workers in manufacturing are 
given only in the Census of Manufac- 
tures, published every two years. Two 
states, however—Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin—give monthly indexes. By com- 
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paring these indexes with the Census 
figures, it was found that the Ohio 
indexes follow very closely the trend 
shown by the Census. They were, 
therefore, used for the period from 
1929 through 1933 and adjusted to 
the Census. For 1935, Wisconsin fig- 
ures are used, Ohio figures not being 
available. 

Restaurants. Figures from the 
censuses of retail trade in 1929 and 
1933 give the trend in this industry. 
From 1934 forward an unpublished 
index from a Government agency was 
used. 

The above three groups include 
2,481,000 workers in October, 1935, 
or 10% of all non-agricultural wage 
and small-salaried workers. 


Agriculture. The Census of Ag- 


riculture of January, 1935, shows 


an increase in the number of farms 
in the United States since 1930. This 
gave the basis for estimating the in- 
crease in farmers. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture collects from its crop report- 
ers each month a record of the num- 
ber of hired laborers per 100 farms 
in the United States. From these 
figures employment of hired labor- 
ers is estimated, with adjustment to 
account for casual work done at peak 
seasons by persons who are other- 
wise provided for during the rest of 
the year.* 

Unpaid family workers are carried 
as constant throughout. 

Entrepreneurs and Management. 
This group includes persons in busi- 
ness for themselves, with the excep- 


*Such as women and children who pick cotton, 
sugar beets or tobacco. 


tion of farmers and building trades- 
men noted above. Professional per- 
sons, manufacturers, retail dealers, 
taxicab owner-drivers and others are 
included here. In a few industries it 
was possible to separate manage- 
ment employees from other salaried 
workers and in such cases they are 
included here. The large majority 
of management employees, however, 
are included among salaried workers 
in the different industries, 

Figures for entrepreneurs were se- 
cured together with figures for wage 
and salaried workers in the differ- 
ent industries as described above. 
Monthly variations for the entire 
group were determined from an index 
of business activity, except for facto- 
ries, fisheries and railroads where 
special indexes were constructed. 


Comparing the revised with the pre- 
vious Federation estimate: 


Our revised unemployment esti- 
mate shows 15,653,000 persons out 
of work in March, 1933, as com- 
pared to 13,689,000 shown by our 
previous estimate. This increase in 
unemployment, amounting to slightly 
less than 2,000,000, is due to: (1) 
The underenumeration of unemploy- 
ment in 1930, amounting to roughly 
600,000 not previously accounted for. 
(2) The number of gainful workers 
in the United States has increased at 
a more rapid rate than previously es- 
timated. By accounting for this, the 
number unemployed in March, 1933, 
was increased by 665,000. (3) There 
has apparently been a larger decrease 
in employment in certain industries 
than that shown in our previous es- 
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timate. 
crease appears to have 


by 381,000, on farms by 188,000, the 
rest of the decrease taking place 


In service industries, the de- 


been larger 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Gainful 
Workers 
err 471733040 
are 47,791,704 
DR: &s00n cams 47,850, 368 
DN ps sackeeseoee 47,909,032 
0 ee 47,967,696 
DR iiavindiceboas 48 ,026, 360 
| SS re 48,085,024 
Dts wes coenad 48,143,688 
ee ee 48,202,352 
eee 48,261,016 
Doe wddacwsex 48,319,680 
cases sesso 48,378,344 
AVETEZE. ....2000 48,056,000 
eee 49,117,000 
_, er 49,171,500 
_ SOAP r ere 49, 226,000 
RSS Peers 49,280, 500 
DP icschveets vas 49,335,000 
Ade ssedesees 49,389, 500 
| eres 49,444,000 
ee ee 49,498, 500 
ere 49,553,000 
een sie Sma 49,607, 500 
er 49,662,000 
Me cetiaisnas 49,716, 500 
ee 49,417,000 
eT Tee 50,401,000 
Mins dvie cares 50,452,000 
ae 50, 503,000 
OE ee oe 50,554,000 
. Fare 50,605,000 
SSS eee 50,656,000 
ee 50,707,000 
_ | ae 50,758,000 
eee 50, 809,000 
oS 50,860,000 
_ eae 50,911,000 
DA cwisin swe 50,962,000 
Average.......... 50,682,000 


1929 to 1935 


1929 

Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
44,673,084 3,059,956 
44,673,009 3,118,695 
45,290,058 2,560,310 
45,866,299 2,042,733 
46,213,884 1,753,812 
46,579,127 1,447,233 
46,870,578 1,214,446 
47,079,899 1,063,789 
47, 588,601 613,751 
47,350,537 910,479 
46,370,824 1,948,856 
45,749,503 2,628,841 
46,192,000 1,864,000 

1931 
40,948,435 8,168,565 
40,897,656 8,273,844 
41,093,384 8,132,616 
41,465,525 7,814,975 
41,524,082 7,810,918 
41,495,557 7,893,943 
41,077,396 8,366,604 
40,738,699 8,759,801 
40,706,914 8,846,086 
42,123,974 9,483,526 
39,251,517 10,410,483 
38,827,704 10,888,796 
40,679,000 8,738,000 
* 1933 
35,234,743 15,166,257 
35,133,240 15,318,760 
34,850,113 15,652,887 
35,429,157 15,124,843 
35,989,959 14,615,041 
36,813,083 13,842,917 
37,249,019 13,457,981 
38,096,359 12,661,641 
38,955,305 11,853,695 
39,017,517 11,842,483 
38,536,605 12,374,395 
38,202,377 12,759,623 
36,959,000 13,723,000 


Gainful 
Workers 
48 , 437,008 
48,495,672 
48,554,336 
48,613,000 
48,669,000 
48,725,000 
48,781,000 
48,837,000 
48 , 893 ,000 
48,949,000 
49,005 ,000 
49,061,000 


48,752,000 


49,771,000 
49,823, 500 
49,876,000 
49,928, 500 
49,981,000 
50,033, 500 
50,086,000 
50,138, 500 
50,191,000 
50,243,500 
50,296 ,c00 
50,348, 500 
50,060,000 


$1,013,000 
51,063,000 
$1,113,000 
$1,163,000 
$1,213,000 
51,263,000 
51,313,000 
51,363,000 
51,413,000 
$1,463,000 
51,513,000 
$1,563,000 


51, 288 ,c00 


in water and motor transportation, 
amusements and in the entrepreneur- 
ial group, which had previously been 
carried as constant. 


1930 


Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
44,518,187 3,918,821 
44,210,008 4,285,664 
44,230,876 4,323,460 
44, 564,318 4,048 ,682 
44,913,272 3,755,728 
44,820,144 3,904,856 
44,340,452 4,440,548 
43,918,298 4,918,702 
43,909,589 4,983,411 
43,423,964 5,525,036 
42,712,129 6,292,871 
42,220,173 6,840,827 


431982,000 4,770,000 


1932 


37,845,072 
37,655,000 
37,489,278 
37,409,054 
36,976,950 
36,660,994 
36,293,438 
36,170, 805 
36,732,672 
36,828, 327 
36,370,898 
36, 108 , 700 


11,925,928 
12, 168, 500 
12, 386,722 
12,519,446 
13,004,050 
13,372, 506 
13,792, 562 
13,967,695 
13,458,328 
13,415,173 
13,925,102 
14,239, 800 


36,878,000 13,182,000 


1934 


37, 630,983 
38,099,028 
38,692, 595 
39,159,112 
39, 502,161 
39,548,658 
39,090, 661 
39,001 , 237 
38,984,410 
39,250,310 
38,932,465 
39,204,011 


38,924,000 


13,382,017 
12,963,972 
12,420,405 
12,003, 888 
11,710,839 
11,714,342 
12,222,339 
12, 361 , 763 
12,428,590 
12,212,690 
12, 580,535 
12,358,989 
12, 364,000 
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1935 


Gainful Number Number 

Workers Employed Unemployed 
51,613,000 38,554,785 13,058,215 
51,661,855 38,897,957 12,763, 898 
$1,711,114 39, 102,987 12,608, 127 
51,760, 365 39,381, 288 12,379,077 
51,809,819 39,427, 568 12,382,251 
51,859,246 39,470,374 12,388,872 
51,908,798 39,433,458 12,475,340 
51,958,012 39,739,512 12,218, 500 
§2,007 ,034 40,218,490 11,788, 544 
$2,056,370 40,607,384 11,448,986 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


1929 Average Apr. 1930 Mar. 1933 Oct. 1935 


Agriculture: 
6,002,777 6,246, 500 6,450,000 
Family Workers 1,659,792 1,659,792 1,659,792 
2,600,000 2,088 , 700 2,223,000 


Mining Industries: 
Coal, Anthracite 126,945 82,416 88,756 
Coal, Bituminous 479» 547 452,466 324,012 356,125 
Metal Mining 118,658 105,953 35,594 61,222 
Quarries, Non-Metal _ 103,817 90,728 36,437 51,904 
Crude Petroleum 161,960 140,616 91,530 124,578 


Manufacturing: 
Salaried Workers 1,171,183 1,172,256 747,152 902,907 
Wage Earners 8,417,000 71737 ,000 4,910,000 7,128,000 


Construction: 
Contractors 1,650,413 1,416,054 410,953 585,897 
Building—Own Acct. 441,000 402,633 166,257 306 , 936 
234,276 207,141 273,204 216,489 
Public Utilities: 
Telephone and Telegraph Sol, 721 496,119 367,198 351,146 
Power and Light 294,032 296,016 226,054 256,625 
Electric Railroads and Buses 244,942 233,189 170,972 174,157 


Transportation: 
Railroads: 
1,669,175 1,555,692 921,211 1,021,424 
7 ,600 64,000 39,000 43,000 
57,400 56,000 ‘31,000 39,000 
28 ,g0o 29,000 14,000 16,000 
333,917 319,217 203,240 234,467 
24,692 23,435 16,875 23,574 
3,087 4,092 5,966 6,923 
553,302 544,215 419, 403 545,189 


1,605 ,042 1,558,496 1,144,395 1,375,521 
3,919,734 3,844,618 2,700,247 3,284,190 
44,738 37,051 30, 264 29,774 
Banking, Brokerage, Real Estate 
and Insurance 1,178,866 1,159,081 906 ,076 1,020,930 
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1929 Average Apr. 1930 Mar. 1933 Oct. 1935 
Service: 
291,236 286 , 890 195,144 237,667 
250,276 244,719 194,170 208 , 969 
Dry Cleaning 66, 367 63,154 45,002 54,987 
Restaurants 496,443 464, 540 352,645 469,413 
Other Service Ind 3,058,037 2,966,557 1,986, 404 2,528,461 
200 , 209 209 , 846 125,090 173,414 
783,028 804, 860 727,035 785,895 


191, 101 194,172 195,000 195,972 


597,796 609,081 577,487 803,835 

1, 186,217 1,229,306 1,151,785 1,177,594 

Armed Forces 264,701 265,232 257,109 281,654 
Entrepreneurs and management 3,771,114 3,768, 588 3,564,091 3,871,260 





Total at work 46, 192,000 44, 564,318 34,850,113 40,607,384 


FIFTH WHEEL 


She is too old to work—too young to die. 

Her sons are kind but careless; and their wives 
Are not too warmly welcoming. Her clothes, 
Made over and made over yet again, 

Show marks of other stitchings, other hems. 
She has to live in towns where people knew 
Her first as old; none knows her given name; 
None knew her husband when he was alive 
So she can never say, “—as Robert did” 

And not for years has said to anyone, 

“My dear, do you remember... ?” 


—Dororny Brown THOMPSON. 





GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Harry W. MALM 


T THE time the Unemploy- 
A ment Insurance Act went into 
effect in October of 1927 
there were less than a million unem- 
ployed in Germany and since that 
time in a period of five years the 
unemployed figures have reached 
over five millions. In making an 
evaluation of the German unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme the constantly 
increasing number of unemployed is 
a factor to be borne in mind. A 
great deal of the difficulty encoun- 
tered in the application of the Act 
to practice could perhaps have been 
averted had the drafters of the act 
anticipated the sharp upward swing 
in the unemployment curve. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first measure of the new government 
established after the revolution was 
‘one dealing with the unemployment 
problem. The Ordinance of Novem- 
ber 13, 1918, was the measure passed 
by the new government dealing with 
the unemployment problem and was 
the bases of the later unemploy- 
ment schemes. The ordinance was 
intended to be only a temporary 
scheme and was to go out of effect 
not later than the end of the year. 
Although the ordinance of 1918 
showed ‘“‘many traces of over hasty 
drafting and had to be amended no 
less than 17 times and reenacted four 
times it remained in its essential fea- 
tures in force until the introduction 
of the unemployment insurance 
scheme.” ? 
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The ordinance of November, 
1918, established the Federal office 
for Economic Demobilization as a 
first step in its program of unem- 
ployment relief. The underlying 
principle of the ordinance, the obli- 
gations of the localities to establish 
relief for unemployed individuals, re- 
mained the controlling feature in all 
the various modifications of the orig- 
inal ordinance; the idea being that 
unemployment relief was essentially 
a local problem to be taken care of 
by the communes. The provisions 
concerning the amount and duration 
of the benefits were, on the other 
hand, repeatedly changed. 

These early attempts of the gov- 
ernment to draw up a plan for un- 
employment insurance were experi- 
mental in nature and mostly negative 
in results. The shifting of responsi- 
bility for relief upon the communes 
resulted in a child’s play of “‘who’s 
got the button,”’ each commune at- 
tempting to shift its burden upon 
its neighboring commune. As the 
amount of relief was determined in- 
dependently by each of the com- 
munes, workers drifted from place to 
place at the expense of those com- 
munes that were attempting a some- 
what adequate relief. 

The third proposal introduced in 
October of 1925 after having been 
submitted to the Reichsrat, the 
Reichwirtschaftsrat (the Federal 


*Wunderreich, Frieda “German Unemploy- 
ment Insurance” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Feb. 1928, p. 278. 
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Economic Council) and the Reichstag 
was adopted after consideration last- 
ing nearly two years in the Reichstag 
on July 15, 1927, and became the 
first unemployment insurance act of 
Germany. A body of experts were 
sent to England to make a study and 
report of the unemployment insur- 
ance plan already in force in that 
country. In the later discussions of 
the plan in the Reichstag, a new law 
was evolved in which fundamental 
alterations were made to the earlier 
act and in particular, changed the 
proposed administration of the new 
act completely. The need was im- 
mediately felt for a closer coopera- 
tion between the unemployment ex- 
changes or bureaus and the new 
unemployment insurance scheme. 
The existing local employment bu- 
reaus operating as a local unit could 


not offer the cooperation necessary to 
a national insurance system in which 
the employment exchange is a very 


integral part. The new draft made 
a sweeping change of the existing 
situation and combined unemploy- 
ment insurance and the employment 
exchanges into a unified cooperative 
system. In view of the heated de- 
bates over the various policies to be 
followed out in devising a scheme of 
insurance, it is rather remarkable to 
note the unanimity of opinion among 
the various members of the Reichstag 
that it was essential for the welfare 
of the German people that an unem- 
ployment insurance plan be passed. 
The large majority of 356 out of 
416 votes with which the bill was 
finally approved in the Reichstag de- 
spite the disappointments of many 
groups as to the form which the bill 
should take, revealed an overwhelm- 


ing desire to have unemployment in- 
surance for Germany. 

It might be said that a middle road 
has been taken by the government in 
regards to unemployment bureaus. 
The Socialist groups on the one hand 
desired the public employment bu- 
reaus to have a complete monopoly 
over the placing of all types of work- 
ers while other groups wanted the 
trade union employment bureaus to 
have control of the operation of the 
employment bureaus, especially for 
the unionized trades groups. The 
government while establishing a fed- 
eral employment bureau under the 
title of Federal Office for Employ- 
ment Service has at the same time 
permitted the other employment bu- 
reaus to continue their work. 

Practically all workers with the 
exception of some agricultural and 
industrial home workers were in- 
cluded under the act of October, 
1927. Under this provision four- 
fifths of the entire working popula- 
tion of Germany were under the in- 
surance plan. It was soon found 
that this wide coverage proved to be 
too heavy a load for the insurance 
to carry and as a result in October of 
1929, certain types of casual work- 
ers and home workers were excluded 
and at the same time the income 
levels of those eligible for benefits 
were raised to $1,428 for wage earn- 
ers and $2,000 for salary workers. 
After October of 1929, a sharp in- 
crease is shown in the column of the 
recipients of emergency benefits as a 
result of their being thrown onto the 
municipalities for relief. 

When the Act of 1927 was first 
put into practice a compulsory con- 
tribution of 3% of the payroll di- 
vided equally between employer and 
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worker was levied but the amount 
proved to be inadequate to meet the 
expense of the insurance and was sub- 
sequently raised in January of 1930 
to 34%4%, in July to 444% and again 
in September to 6%24%. The govern- 
ment under the original bill was not 
to be responsible for any part of the 
regular contributions but it did as- 
sume the entire cost of the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

The constantly increasing number 
of unemployed combined with the 
low rates of contributions have 
brought about huge annual deficits in 
the operation of the unemployment 
insurance plan. In 1930, a deficit of 
$200,000,000 was met by the Fed- 
eral government in the form of a 
loan which was later cancelled. The 
annual loans became in fact huge sub- 
sidies and played havoc with the na- 
tional budget which in turn provoked 
heated political discussions. Chancel- 
lor Briinning attempted to meet the 
situation by three measures: (1) Re- 
duction of costs through eliminating 
cost of the administration, lowering 
rates of benefits and by simplification 
of the organization. (2) Further 
exclusion of numerous unemployed 
persons from the unemployment in- 
surance and (3) terminating the 
legal obligations of the national gov- 
ernment to meet the deficits of the 
insurance scheme through loans and 
grants-in-aids. These measures have 
made it possible to balance the bud- 
get for the last two years without 
resorting to an increase in an already 
overburdened tax rate. 

The further exclusion of a large 
number of the unemployed under the 


1Brok, J. “Unemployment Relief in Ger- 
many,” The Nation, March 4, 1931, Pp. 237- 


above named provisions has again 
thrown back upon the cities and com- 
munes the problem of local relief. The 
necessitous people, die Wohfahrtser- 
werbslosen as they are termed in Ger- 
many, are becoming an ever increas- 
ing group and the transference of 
these persons upon the local relief 
was vigorously protested by the As- 
sociation of German Municipalities. 
In 1931 there were over a million 
Wohlfahrtserwerbslosen being aided 
by the municipalities at a cost of 
$144,000,000. 

In contrast to England, where the 
unemployment benefits have always 
been a flat rate, all adult males being 
entitled to a specified amount, with 
women and children receiving lesser 
amounts, Germany pays a graduated 
benefit scale, varying with the salary 
class of the worker and number of 
dependents. There are eleven dif- 
ferent salary classes and benefits for 
insurance which range from 75% of 
wages in the lowest class to 35% of 
wages in the highest class. Additional 
benefits for dependents increase as the 
wage scale ascends. During the time 
the worker is eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits, he is not personally 
liable for the payment of premiums 
on the other types of insurance that 
he is required to carry. These pay- 
ments are made out of the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. 

The act of 1927 prescribes a wait- 
ing period of seven days for all work- 
ers before benefits were payable 
which was later changed so that the 
waiting period now varies with the 
age of the worker and the number of 
his dependents. If he is under 21' 
years of age, the waiting period is 
14 days; if over 21, it is still seven 
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days. The waiting period of any 
worker with more than three depend- 
ents was reduced to three days. 

To be eligible for benefits under 
the amended act, the applicant must 
have worked 26 weeks a year in an 
insured trade; when applying for 
benefits for the first time, he must 
have worked 52 weeks during the 
previous two years. He must also 
be able and willing to work. Sea- 
sonal workers must accept jobs in 
other occupations. Unemployment 
must be involuntary and not caused 
by misconduct or a trade dispute. A 
worker is penalized by deferring his 
insurance benefit for eight weeks, if 
he refuses to accept a job, provided 
it does not pay wages lower than 
those prevailing in the district and 
that the opening is not due to a 
trade dispute. There has been a 
great deal of discussion about what 
constitutes a “suitable job” and rules 
specify the procedure for appealing 
contested cases. Benefits may con- 
tinue for a maximum period of 26 
weeks with an emergency benefit 
granted by the state to workers in- 
eligible for regular benefits. This 
is derived four-fifths from the na- 
tional treasury and one-fifth from 
the localities. 


Administration of the Act 


Wunderreich in his study on the 
German unemployment insurance 
laws says that the “two most difficult 
questions which the unemployment 
insurance had to solve were those of 
administrative organization and the 
amount of support to be given.” The 
administrative organization was 
framed to fulfill three requirements, 
which were primarily: 


(1) To create a clear and easily 
understood organization of authority 
(Instanzinzug) which would guaran- 
tee the execution of the provisions of 
the law without friction and would 
be free from political and bureau- 
cratic control. 

(2) To give a considerable mea- 
sure of responsibility and self-gov- 
ernment to those who were to bear 
the burden of administration. 

(3) To ever keep in mind the con- 
nection of insurance with employ- 
ment in order that the goal, the find- 
ing of employment, might not be lost 
sight of and there must be effective 
means of making sure that the work- 
er was willing to work at the time 
he was out of employment. 

The administration was placed in 
the hands of the Minister of Labor 


and an autonomous body the Reich- 
anstalt fur Arbeitsvermittlung und 


Arbeitslosenversicherung,” (the Fed- 
eral Department for Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insur- 
ance) whose head offices are in Ber- 


lin. It is difficult to translate the 
correct meaning of the Reichsanstalt 
as no English word has the exact 
equivalent meaning. It is not a fed- 
eral bureau for it is not autonomous 
and again it is not an institute as it 
so often translated. The Reichsan- 
stalt was accorded a different status 
than that of a research or administra- 
tion section of any government de- 
partment though its ultimate super- 
vision was given to the Ministry of 
Labor. 

The Reichsanstalt has local, dis- 
trict and national offices. The local 
offices place the applicants, give vo- 
cational guidance and pay the unem- 
ployment benefit. The administra- 
tive setups within the Reichsanstalt 
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consist of a Central Bureau and ad- 
ministrative council of a self-deter- 
mining body. A state labor office and 
a local labor office is made up of ad- 
ministrative committees of equal 
number of representatives from em- 
ployers and employees and public 
bodies. As the federal department 
acts within the field of unemployment 
insurance, the representatives of pub- 
lic bodies do not take part. 

When any dispute arises a special 
judicial procedure comes into opera- 
tion. There is a committee on ap- 
peals for each of the local labor 
offices and the chairman of the labor 
office presides, for the state labor 
office, a board of appeals with a 
chairman of the head insurance office 
acting as presiding officer. In both 
committees one employer and one 
employee are additional members. 

The senate of appeal in the Fed- 
eral Insurance Office is the court of 
final resort and appeal. The close 
connection in which the facilities for 
appeal in the unemployment insur- 
ance system stand with the rest of the 
social insurance system is in line with 
the general objective of unifying the 
various branches of social insurance 
as far as compatible with the special 
circumstances of each. The Federal 
Court of Appeals has five members, 
consisting of a chairman appointed 
by the Minister of Labor, a perma- 
nent member of the central office of 
the Reichsanstalt, a government offi- 
cial (an expert at law) and represen- 
tatives of employers and labor. The 
court determines questions of policy, 
cases involving such matters being 
turned over to it by the board of ref- 
erence of the local and district labor 
offices. 

In order to prevent bureaucratiza- 


tion, the officials concerned with em- 
ployment ‘service, unemployment in- 
surance and vocational guidance are 
in general appointed subject to recall. 
Only the president of the federal 
office, the members of the central bu- 
reau and the chairman of state offices 
and the representatives have the sta- 
tus of federal civil servants. The 
chairman of the state offices and their 
representatives may also attain it. 
The rest of the personnel of the Em- 
ployment Bureau Act of 1922 will be 
engaged under ordinary conditions of 
private contract. It was thought de- 
sirable that in order to retain close 
cooperation with private industry, 
employment officers and vocational 
advisors should not be civil servants. 
Bureaucracy and officialdom seem to 
guarantee neither the necessary adap- 
tibility nor a sufficient knowledge of 
economic facts nor a full understand- 
ing of the insecurity of the existence 
of workers in search of employment. 

Administration expenses were 
around 7% of the total expenditures 
for the unemployment funds for the 
first two years of the operation of the 
Act, 1928 and 1929. These rates 
compare favorably with the English 
system in which expenses to 12.5% 
of its annual income are borne by the 
unemployment insurance fund and all 
above that amount carried by the 
state. The favorable comparison 
with the British standard is partly 
due to German utilization of the 
Health Insurance system for the col- 
lection of the contributions and also 
the inclusion of a large program of 
public works in the total figures. It 
would be incorrect to assume that a 
high administration expense per se 
indicated favorable labor conditions 
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or even to judge efficiency in manage- 
ment by this factor alone. 


The fundamental principle of any 
unemployment insurance scheme is to 
guarantee a clearly defined legal claim 
to a specified support on the basis of a 
given contributory obligation. Ger- 
many started out with the idea of 
insuring all the workers which would 
be the ideal goal of an unemployment 
insurance system to alleviate the dis- 
tress of unemployment. As in life 
insurance where certain persons are 
considered “‘too much of a risk” to 
be assumed by the insurance company 
so in the unemployment insurance 
scheme the same principle applies to 
that numerous group, the Wohlfahrt- 
serwerbslosen, those more or less per- 
manently out of work. The first at- 
tempts were made to include this 
group within the insurance scheme 
and as a result only two possible out- 
lets remained for the insurance plan; 
either the rates of payment by the 
employed worker had to be raised to 
such a point as to wreck the entire 
system or huge government subsidies 
had to be provided to take care of the 
annual deficits. Both of these expedi- 
encies were resorted to during the 
first two years of the experiment with 
unemployment insurance. 

A combination of direct relief with 
unemployment insurance {is the plan 
that seems to be best adapted to the 
situation in Germany at the present 
time. By carefully limiting those 
who are eligible for unemployment 
insurance, it has been possible to 
place the German insurance scheme 
on a more sound actuarial basis. That 
large and apparently ever-increasing 
class of unemployed, the Wohlfahrts- 
erwerbslosen present another prob- 
lem. Direct aid has been given them 


by the various municipalities and the 
government has established land- 
settlement projects, housing and road 
building projects in an attempt to 
care for this large group from which 
insurance against unemployment is 
being withheld. 

The effect of unemployment in- 
surance developments in Germany 
has been to create widespread doubt 
among all classes of the people con- 
cerning the adequacy and efficiency of 
any insurance scheme as a method of 
unemployment relief. Dr. Adam, Di- 
rector of the Labor Office in Miin- 
chen has characterized the develop- 
ments in the field of unemployment 
insurance “as the fiasco of the great- 
est social and political experiment in 
history.” Dr. Memelsdorff, head of 
the German Union of Towns, has re- 
ferred to unemployment insurance 
“as a system that is futile and should 
not be allowed to exist.”* As to 
whether or not the unemployed in- 
surance scheme in Germany is a suc- 
cess it is too early to form an esti- 
mate, but a lesson that can be learned 
from the German experience is that 
no system of unemployment relief on 
a national or state basis can be de- 
vised without an efficient system of 
labor exchanges to which all unem- 
ployed workers must report immedi- 
ately upon loss of employment. The 
organization of the exchange is an 
indispensable requirement for an effi- 
cient administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance relief. If unemploy- 
ment relief is to be paid only to those 
workers who are able and willing to 
work, a system must be provided that 
will test their ability and willingness 
to work when work is available. 


*Broeker, Bruno, “Wiederaufbau der Sozial- 
politik,” Gewirfschaftzecitung, Berlin Nov. 1932. 





BACK TO WORK 


Ernst JONSON 


USINESS is poor. That is the 

B general complaint in the lux- 

ury trades. What does this 
mean? Does it not mean that the 
more prosperous classes do not re- 
ceive the incomes they used to re- 
ceive? These are the owners of 
industry and business. Industry and 
business don’t yield the profits they 
used to yield. Why? Because mil- 
lions of workers are idle, produce 
nothing and yet have to be fed and 
clothed and kept warm. It is bad 
business this unemployment, bad for 
the owners of industry as well as for 
the workers. 

The stockholders would like to get 
their dividends. They would like to 
see us back to work. It is out of our 
work that Industry and Business ex- 
tract their profits and pay their divi- 
dends. But Industry and Business 
cannot put us to work because they 
cannot sell more goods. People don’t 
have the money to pay for more 
goods. And why don’t they have 
more money? The consuming public 
cannot create money. What money 
they get they get out of industry and 
business. People don’t have the 
money to buy more goods because 
Industry and Business don’t pay 
enough wages and salaries and inter- 
ests and dividends. 

If we are to get back to work In- 
dustry and Business must pay more 
wages and salaries, and it must pay 
out these additional moneys before 
sales have increased. Sales cannot 
increase until these additional moneys 
have got into the consumer’s pocket. 
These additional moneys, therefore, 
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cannot be got from the sale of goods. 
Where is Business to find the money? 
Money is created by governments 
and by banks. Governments create 
cash money. Banks create credit 
money. Business must look to the 
government and to the banks for the 
new money which shall make it pos- 
sible to put us to work. 

Industry and Business must get 
credits from the banks. Out of these 
credits they could pay more wages, 
more salaries, more interests and 
soon also more dividends. But bank- 
ers are constrained by considerations 
of business. They must have securi- 
ties and prospects of payment. And 
when people are idle securities are 
insecure and prospects of payment 
are questionable. Still we may justly 
look to the banker for some contri- 
bution to that additional currency we 
so desperately need. 

The government, too, is con- 
strained by considerations of business. 
It must maintain the value of the dol- 
lar, which means the dollar’s power 
to buy goods. Money is sound when 
it buys the goods we are used to see 
it buy. When wages go up to a mil- 
lion a week and you have to pay ten 
thousand dollars for a steak, then 
money is unsound, then the currency 
has become inflated. And it isn’t the 
million a week which makes it un- 
sound, not necessarily. It is the ten 
thousand that we have to pay for the 
steak that means inflation. Wages 
may rise without inflation of cur- 
rency. They may rise as result of 
increased capacity to produce goods. 
It is the abnormal rise in prices that 
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is the evil of inflation. And prices 
rise because money incomes have 
risen faster than production has in- 
creased. In other words the dollar 
lost its value because the currency 
was inflated. 

Expansion of the currency, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean in- 
flation. There is a right expansion 
which is not inflation. This right ex- 
pansion is one which makes it pos- 
sible for Industry and Business to 
pay enough wages and salaries and 
dividends to enable the consumer to 
buy the goods now on the market. 
When the consumer is paid more 
than that prices go up and inflation 
begins. He may be given the promise 


of more. He should be given such 
promise. Such promise will speed up 
production and put men to work. 
And that is just what sound money 
means, money which expands just 
enough to enable us to buy all the 
goods we are able to produce but 
which does not expand so fast and so 
suddenly that it raises prices. In 
other words a currency is sound when 
its expansion exactly coincides with 
the expansion of industry. Let the 
government and the bankers get to- 
gether and so expand the currency. 
We demand this of them. We have 
the right to demand it. It is for at- 
tending to this business that we sup- 
port them. 


STRANGER 


I’ve been so busy, all these years, 
With marketing, and things to eat, 
And smoothing paths for little feet 
And building laughter out of tears; 


With writing grocery lists and rimes 
And beating eggs in yellow bowls, 
Devising ways to distant goals, 

And making jam, and counting dimes. 


My life has been so full, with love 
And laughter at my apron strings, 
I haven’t missed the other things 
Existence has been empty of. 


But, oh, this morning, unaware, 

I found a stranger in the glass. 

Back in my busy, blessed past 

I must have lost myself, somewhere. 


Frances Boat MEHLEK. 


Commonweal. 





NEW MODELS—OLD WORKERS 


Dr. Harry WEIss 


HE new models being presented 
to the public by the Automobile 


Industry have been produced 
under the same old reactionary labor 
policies of the Industry. This is espe- 
cially true of one of the sorriest as- 
pects of the Industry’s labor policy, 
that of discarding the older worker 
the moment he fails to keep up with 
the increasing demands of the produc- 
tion lines. Time and again the Indus- 
try has been criticized for thus re- 
warding men who have contributed 
the better part of their lives to the 
production of better automobiles for 
the consumer and greater profits for 
the owners of the Industry. Even the 
NRA, never noted for its severe treat- 
ment of Industry, reported to the 
President : 


“Tt is socially and economically in- 
defensible for an industry of this size 
to say that old age comes to its work- 
ers from ten to twenty years prior to 
the time it comes to any other group 


of similar workers in the United 


States.” 


In light of this criticism, one is 
amazed to see a statement by the 
President of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association denying that 
this policy is or ever has been in exis- 
tence. Issued by itself, such a state- 
ment would no doubt be ridiculed. It 
was accompanied however, by an ela- 
borate statistical “study” which pur- 
ports to justify the conclusions drawn 
by the organization for whom the re- 
search was done. Thus fortified, Mr. 
Macaulay’s statement received re- 
spectful attention from many news- 
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papers throughout the country. After 
an analysis of the report itself and of 
some relevant material which the re- 
port omits, it is clear to the writer 
that this is an example of the kind of 
“statistical research’’ which justifies 
neither the cautious conclusions drawn 
by the research experts nor the more 
general interpretations drawn by the 
organization for which the work was 
undertaken. 

The “study” attempts to show that 
it is not the conscious desires of em- 
ployers which determines whether an 
industry has a large or small propor- 
tion of older workers. The basic fac- 
tor which determines the fate of these 
workers is whether the industry is 
growing or declining in total employ- 
ment. If an industry is a growing one 
(such as the Automobile Industry 
from 1920 to 1930) it is almost cer- 
tain to shift towards younger workers 
and its proportion of older workers 
is almost certain to decline. On the 
other hand, an industry whose total 
employment is declining over a long 
period of time (such as railway shops 
in the decade from 1920 to 1930) is 
almost certain to increase its propor- 
tion of older workers. Therefore, 
the report implies, one should not be 
critical of a growing industry (such 
as automobiles) for favoring younger 
workers since the fact that it is grow- 
ing is responsible; not any conscious 
policy on the part of the industry. In 
effect, the report absolves the industry 
of its responsibility towards older 
workers by substituting the imper- 
sonal factors of “growth” or “de- 
cline” for the controllable or human 
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factor (and thefore open to criticism) 
of the industry’s hiring policies. 

How did the research experts of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion develop this interesting theory? 
Here are the meager steps in its de- 
velopment: (1) From the 1920 and 
1930 Census of Occupations was ob- 
tained the age distribution of the 
“gainfully occupied” male workers of 
67 industries;* (2) The percentage 
of those “45 and over” was calculated 
for both 1920 and 1930 in each in- 
dustry; (3) The changes in percent- 
ages from 1920 to 1930 were com- 
pared with the changes in total em- 
ployment and it was noted that in 
most cases where total employment 
increased the proportion of those over 
44 years of age decreased, and vice 
versa; and finally, (4) from this ap- 
parent correlation, it was concluded 
that it is “growth” and “decline” 
rather than conscious intent which de- 
termines whether an industry or an 
employer increases or decreases the 
number of older workers. 

The “research experts” of the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association 
found, remarkably enough, that the 
automobile industry did not behave 
as one would have expected from the 
above analysis. It was one of the 
“very few” exceptions which actually 
increased the proportion of older 
workers by 8.8% from 1920 to 1930 
when one should have expected a de- 
crease. An examination of the figures 
shows, first of all, that the automobile 
industry is not nearly so unique as the 
report implies. Out of the 27 indus- 
tries which increased their employ- 

Figures could only be used for unskilled and 


semi-skilled workers. For the sake of simplicity, 
this point will be ignored from this point on. 


ment from 1920 to 1930, eleven in- 
creased the proportion of men over 
44 years of age. These eleven in- 
cluded such large industries as Print- 
ing and Publishing, Saw and Planing 
Mills, Paper and Pulp, and Lime, 
Cement and Artificial Stone. 

Of much more significance is the 
fact that the proportion of men over 
44 years of age increased by 7.5% in 
all industries and by 10% in all manu- 
facturing industries. My point is that 
aside from any question of “growth” 
or “decline” of particular industries, 
our population is tending to get older 
and the proportion of “gainfully em- 
ployed” over 44 years of age is in- 
creasing steadily. The increase of 
8.8% for automobiles is less than the 
average increase of manufacturing 
industries. Had only natural causes 
operated even a greater than 10% in- 
crease would have resulted because of 
the greater concentration of employ- 
ment in the 25 to 44 age bracket in 
1920. Whereas the average manu- 
facturing industry had 50.2% of its 
“gainfully employed” in the 25 to 44 
age groups, 54.2% of the “gainfully 
employed” attached to the automo- 
bile industry were in these groups. If 
(as this writer suspects) there was a 
greater concentration in the age brack- 
ets from 35 to 44 than was true for 
the average manufacturing industry, 
an even greater increase in proportion 
of older workers would have resulted 
from this shifting in population alone. 
Unfortunately the census of 1920 
does not give the distribution of those 
between 25 and 44 so as to answer 
this last question. At any rate the 
Automobile Industry cannot even 
claim to have kept the same propor- 
tion of older workers, considering the 
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shift which occurred in the ages of 
our total population. 

As a matter of fact, the record of 
the Automobile Industry is far worse 
than these figures indicate, because 
of a defect in the data which the 
“research experts” of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association com- 
pletely ignore. They assume through- 
out their analysis that the numbers 
listed by the Census as “gainfully em- 
ployed” are equivalent to the number 
of men actually employed by the Auto- 
mobile Industry in 1920 or 1930. A 
mere reading of the introduction to 
the Census of Occupations shows that 
this is simply not so. The Census 
attempts to connect all employable 
people, whether actually employed or 
not, to some industry or other. Thus 
the instructions to its interviewers in 
1920 included the following: 


‘Persons out of employment when 
visited by the enumerator may state 
that they have no occupation when the 
fact is that they usually have an occu- 
pation but merely happen to be idle 
or unemployed at the time of the visit. 
In such cases, the return should be the 
occupation followed when the person 
is employed.” 


In 1930 there was added to the in- 
structions: “or the occupation in which 
last regularly employed.” This sim- 
ply means that the thousands of older 
workers who were discarded by the 
Automobile Industry in the second 
half of the last decade were counted 
by the 1930 census as attached to the 
Automobile Industry. This may be 
proper for Census purposes. It is 
certainly not proper to count these 
people as employed by the industry 
and to prove in that way that these 


very people (actually discarded by the 
industry) were well treated. No 
doubt there were thousands of these 
individuals who did not get a single 
day’s employment in 1930 or even for 
years previously. 

This defect in the data for the use 
made of them reveals the tragic joke 
in the findings of the “research ex- 
perts” of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association as regards the 
Automobile Industry. Just how it 
affects the basic correlation is not 
clear. The strong bias in favor of 
the industry’s position is applicable, 
of course, to any other industry which 
discarded older workers who were 
unable to shift to other industries. 
Both because the policy of discarding 
older workers is not carried to such 
extremes by other industries and be- 
cause such industries are typically not 
concentrated in one area (making it 
difficult to shift to other occupations) 
the bias is not likely to be so large. 
The non-applicability of the data 
makes the supposed correlation at 
least questionable. 

Even though the Census data of 
“gainfully employed” is not applic- 
able for an analysis of the age of em- 
ployed workers, they are sufficiently 
clear in showing that the Automobile 
Industry has, at least since 1920, 
shown a marked preference for 
younger workers. As indicated above 
the deficiencies of the data favor the 
industry point of view. The follow- 
ing table presents a comparison of 
the age groupings of “gainfullly em- 
ployed” males attached to the Auto- 
mobile Industry and to all manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries as of 
1920: 
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Unskilled and Semi-skilled Male Workers of 
Automobile Industry and All Manufacturing 
and Mechanical Industries—z:920 
(Grouped by Age Classifications) 

All Manufacturing 
and Mechanical 
10,888,183 100.0% 


945,95% 8.7 
1,395,784 12.8 
5,461,425 50.2 
2,685,508 24.7 
378,673 3-5 
20,842 


Automobile 


Total .... 189,248 100.0% 


Under2o . 
20to24 . 

25t044 ... 
45t0 64 ... 
65 and over 
Unknown . 


18,518 9.8 
33,238 17.8 
102,623 54.2 
31,165 16.5 

3,372 1.8 

332 

The reader will note, first of all, 
that whereas 28.2% of the “gainfully 
employed” attached to the average 
manufacturing industry were 44 years 
of age or older, only 18.3% of those 
attached to the Automobile Industry 
were of such age. Speaking in per- 


centage terms (so deceptive and yet 
so much utilized by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ study) the average 
manufacturing industry had attached 
to it a 4% larger proportion of older 


workers than did the Automobile In- 
dustry. It is also significant to note 
the greater concentration in the age 
groups from 20 to 44 in the case of 
automobiles, 72% of those attached 
as compared with 63% for the aver- 
age manufacturing industry. 

Lest it be charged that the compari- 
son should be made with growing in- 
dustries (which I do not concede), let 
me indicate similar figures for six 
growing industries taken at random 
from the list used by the Automobile 
study. The proportion of “gainfully 
employed” from 20 to 44 years of age 
is as follows: 


Petroleum Refineries 

Knitting Mills 

Printing and Publishing 

Lime Cement and Artificial Stone 
Silk Mills 





Arithmetic Average (Unweighted) 
Automobiles 


The inescapable conclusion is that, 
as early as 1920, the Automobile In- 
dustry showed a stronger aversion for 
older workers than did other manu- 
facturing industries. The next table 
shows the development from ‘1920 to 
1930. As indicated above, the 1930 
figures have to be discounted because 
of the inclusion of a large number of 
older people who were permanently 
unemployed, 


All 
Manufacturing 


Automobile 

1920 61930 
Jo 

Under 20 J 4.8 

20 to 24 17.7 

57.6 


Total 


and Mechanical 
1920 1930 
J = % 
8.7 8.8 
12.8 15.0 
50.2 48.4 


18.4 24-7 24.4 
6sandover .... 1. 1.4 3.5 3.4 

Note the increasing concentration 
of automobile workers in the age 
groups from 20 to 44; from 72% in 
1920 to 75.3% in 1930, compared to 
an increase from 63.0% to 63.4% for 
all manufacturing industries. The in- 
crease came at the expense of the 
youth of the land for the proportion 
under 20 was cut in half. “Not too 
young, not too old” seems to be the 
motto of the industry. Three out of 
every four workers are between the 
ages of 20 and 44. 

So much for the basic ideas of the 
“study.” To bolster up the question- 
able conclusions reached from Census 
sources, figures are introduced for 
seven automobile companies compar- 
ing 1934 age groupings with those of 
1930.2 The figures are not compar- 
able with the census since only three 
age classifications are used : Under 30; 
30 to 39; 40 and over. First, figures 


* Beginning at this point, the study uses data 
for all employees as contrasted with “unskilled 
and semi-skilled males.” 
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are presented for one company which 
more than doubled its employment 
from 1930 to 1934 (probably Ply- 
mouth). The figures show a decrease 
in the proportion “40 and over,” pre- 
sumably in line with the basic correla- 
tion. Next, there is presented figures 
for five small companies lumped to- 
gether (we are not given the individ- 
ual figures), whose combined employ- 
ment was stable during this period. 
This group increased the proportion 
“40 and over.” And finally, figures 
are shown for one large company 
whose employment declined seriously 
from 1930 to 1934 (probably Chev- 
rolet) and the proportion “40 and 
over” was shown to have increased. 
The conclusion is then drawn that 
“the trends disclosed in the above 
tables conform to the general findings 
from the census reports regarding the 
effects of expansion and contraction 
of employment in an industry on the 
proportion of older workers.” 

This analysis appears very plaus- 
ible, but one must remember that the 
preceding analysis was based on 
changes over a ten year period. Now 
we are given a set of figures dealing 
with a period of four years ending at 
the bottom of a serious depression. 
Obviously, this is no measure of the 
long time trend. Not until business 
activity reaches somewhat near the 
peak of another business cycle will we 
be able to see the long time shift in 
age groupings. For example, the 
figures for the company whose em- 
ployment declined seriously from 
1930 to 1934, while showing an in- 
crease in the proportion “40 and 
over” shows an actual decline of ex- 
actly 9998 human beings. True it is 
that the number from 30 to 39 de- 
clined even more, but those men will 


probably be taken back as activity in- 
creases. Will the 9998 older workers 
be taken back so readily? I doubt it. 
That is the crucial question which will 
determine the trend in the age of 
automobile workers. I await the an- 
swer with considerable interest. 

Though these figures for 1930 and 
1934 are meaningless as far as corro- 
borating the questionable correlation 
already discussed, they would have 
been of considerable value had it not 
been for some unfortunate deficiencies 
in the data. First, there is some ques- 
tion of the correctness of the “‘study’s” 
contention that the companies selected 
“may be considered representative of 
all companies in the industry.” The 
statement that it includes “two of the 
three largest manufacturers of the 
industry” means that Ford’s thov- 
sands of workers are not represented 
in the sample. If it is true, as is 
alleged, that Ford pursues the policy 
of displacing older workers more 
vigorously than any other member of 
the industry, the sample is obviously 
biased. 

A more serious criticism is the fact 
that the figures presented by the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association 
hide more than they reveal because 
only three age brackets are given. 
Why these classifications were not 
made comparable to the Census data 
is not at all clear. If it were made 
comparable, one could at least check 
my contention that the Census figures 
are not applicable for the purposes of 
this “study.” Even a more detailed 
breakdown than used by the Census 
would have been helpful in showing 
the shifts in age groupings occurring 
during this depression. One wonders 
about this failure to present data com- 
parable to the census. Is it because 
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the automobile companies could not 
give such figures? Or does the manu- 
facturers’ association have the more 
detailed figures but condensed them in 
order to prove its point and nothing 
else? 

Our suspicion is aggravated by the 
fact that the last two tables of the 
study uses an excellent age breakdown 
in four years age groups running from 
16 to 60. These tables purport to 
show that from September 1933 to 
August 1934 older workers were the 
recipients of more work and more an- 
nual earnings than younger workers. 
One is annoyed to find, however, that 
the “research experts”’ neglect to give 
the number or percentage of workers 
in each group. The tables have an- 
other peculiar aspect that is not an 
essential characteristic of statistical 
presentation. The obvious and clear 
way to have presented this informa- 
tion would have been to present the 
number of employees in each age 
group, the average number of hours 
worked by each group, and the aver- 
age annual earnings of each group. 
What was done, however, was to 
compute but not present the average 
hours of work and the average annual 
earnings of each group. Instead the 
average for all groups is called a hun- 
dred and the individual averages are 
given only as percentages of this gen- 
eral average. So what we have are 
two sets of index numbers and no ac- 
tual data. The study then concludes: 
“Tt is apparent that the older employ- 
ees have been the beneficiaries of much 
steadier employment than the younger 
men in these plants” while in annual 
earnings it “shows even a larger bias 
in favor of the older men.” 


In view of what appears to be a 
deliberate intent to hide the actual 
figures, it is hard to say what is wrong 
with these two tables. If part time 
workers are included (that is, those 
hired for the busiest months of the 
year only) as seems apparent, the 
tables would have a serious defect. 
If there were a larger proportion of 
part time workers in the younger age 
groups (which seems a reasonable as- 
sumption), the average annual hours 
and average annual pay for those 
groups would be reduced. And in 
comparison with the older age groups 
would look small. To our way of 
thinking, these two tables cap the 
climax to a totally inadequate and 
misleading study. 

The automobile industry cannot 
evade its responsibility for the work- 
ers who have spent the better part of 
their lives in its service by hiding be- 
hind formulas of the kind presented 
by this study. Whatever the research 
experts of the industry may be able 
to show by way of correlations, the 
working people of Flint, Detroit, and 
other automobile centers know that 
the men over 40 find it difficult to get 
back in the rehiring periods that fol- 
low the annual layoffs. They know 
that as they get older they get less and 
less work and are finally told they are 
not needed and would be called when 
needed. They know that after a time 
that call never comes. When that 
time comes, they know that they are 
out of the industry no matter how 
many years of service they contributed 
to it. I believe that one of the first 
efforts of the organized automobile 
workers will be directed towards 
changing this situation. 





UNION PROGRESS 


Federal Labor Union No. 20083 
AGREEMENT 


Between the Gill Glass Company, 
and its employees in the Lehr Depart- 
ment, as represented by Federal La- 
bor Union No. 20083, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

It being the desire of both parties 
to this agreement to reach a mutual 
understanding regarding the hours of 
labor and working conditions under 
which the Employees shall work for 
the Employer during the term of this 
agreement, to the end that harmo- 
nious relations may be established 
and maintained between them to the 
mutual benefit of both parties, be it 
therefore agreed: (1.) The Em- 
ployer agrees to recognize Federal 
Labor Union No. 20083 as the collec- 
tive bargaining agency of its employ- 
ees in the Lehr Department, and will 
meet with them for the purpose of 
collective bargaining on all matters 
of mutual interest that may arise 
during the term of this agreement. 
(2.) There shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any employee in the 
Lehr Department for membership in 
the Union. (3.) Forty (40) hours 
shall constitute a week’s work. All 
work performed over forty (40) 
hours per week shall be considered 
overtime and shall be compensated at 
the rate of time and one-half time. 
(4.) Lay-offs: In the event that work 
becomes slack in the plant, there shall 
be an equal division of work as far 
as practical among all regular em- 
ployees (a regular employee to con- 
stitute one who has been in the service 


of the Company for a period of two 
(2) years or longer). When it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the work- 
ing force, seniority shall prevail, i. e., 
the last man hired shall be the first 
laid off, and in re-hiring, the last man 
laid off shall be the first man rehired. 
No new men shall be hired until all 
former employees have been returned 
to work, (5.) Arbitration: In order 
to put the foregoing into effect there 
shall be a Shop Committee, to be des- 
ignated by the Union, and who shall 
meet with the Representatives of the 
Company for the purpose of handling 
all matters of mutual interest that 
may arise between the Management 
and the Union. In the event of fail- 
ure on the part of this Committee to 
reach an agreement with the Manage- 
ment on any matter, it shall be re- 
ferred to the Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
discussion. Should he fail to effect a 
settlement, then the Regional Labor 
Board or the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, or the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry 
shall be requested to arbitrate the 
matter. The decision of such arbi- 
trator shall be final and binding upon 
both parties to this agreement. (6.) 
During the term of this agreement the 
Union shall not enter into any strike, 
nor shall the Company resort to lock- 
out until all peaceful methods of arbi- 
tration have been tried. (7.) This 
agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect for a period of one (1) 
year from the date of signing, and 
shall continue thereafter until either 
party shall have notified the other, in 
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writing, of intention to change or ter- 

minate same, thirty (30) days prior 

to such termination or change. 
Agreed to this 28th day of Octo- 


ber, 1935. 
FOR THE COMPANY: 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. 
(Signed): F. D. GiLt, Pres. 


FOR THE UNION: 


(Signed) : CARL MILLER, 
CHARLES PAMENTO, 
LEOPOLD OBERLE, 
TimoTHy LEONARD. 


WAGE MEMORANDUM 


The Company agreed to go over 
the wage question with the Foreman 
and Superintendent and in individual 


cases will make wage adjustments 
and discuss the matter in each indi- 
vidual case. 


Breakdown of Code Standards 
in the Rubber Industry 


Reports coming to us from Akron, 
Ohio, show convincingly that in the 
plants of the leading rubber manu- 
facturers in that center, hours are 
being lengthened and rates of pay are 
being reduced in direct contradiction 
with the fundamental policies upon 
which the NRA program was based. 
This condition is illustrated in a state- 
ment by John D. House, President, 
Goodyear Local No. 2, United Rub- 
ber Workers of America. 


“The transition from the standard 
six-hour day to the eight-hour day has 
been rather subtle and slow. There 
has been no abrupt change such as 


happened when the six-hour day sup- 
planted the old eight-hour day. 

“Starting early in June of this year, 
a noticeable increase in the number of 
employees working eight hours per 
day took place. The reasons for this 
was given at first as being the neces- 
sity or advisability of giving extra 
time to present employees instead of 
hiring in a number of new employees 
to take the places left open by those 
taking their vacations or because of a 
temporary increase in the production 
schedule expected to last only a few 
days, or, at least, not long enough to 
warrant the hiring in of new employ- 
ees who would have to be dismissed as 
soon as the production schedule 
should return to normal. 

“Since then, however, the eight- 
hour day has been extended until now 
there are between 3,000 and 3,500 
production employees working on an 
eight-hour schedule . . . 

“There has been spread out over a 
period of three or four months a num- 
ber of instances of wage reductions 
on various operations in the plants 
here. The most conspicuous cases 
were those affecting the Reclaim 
Plant, Building Tires, both Passenger 
sizes and Truck tires, and certain op- 
erations in the Tube manufacturing 
department. These instances were 
direct cuts on the piece work price. 
There have been many other instances 
of indirect wage reductions effected 
through the addition of work to the 
operation to be performed, leaving 
the a work price unchanged. 
Notable in this respect, are those 
cases involving mixing mills, curing 
tires and stock preparation—Bias 
cutters, supply men, etc.” 

A clear enunciation of company 
policy in this regard is found in the 
statement of P. W. Litchfield, Chair- 
man and President, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. This statement 
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appears in an extra edition of the 
“WinGcroot CLAN” for October 25, 
1935. The Goodyear policy for 1936 
is as follows: 


“To pay a monthly wage in 1936 
based on an average of 36 hours per 
week during the year which will give 
a standard of living equal to or higher 
than that of the prosperous years of 
1924-1929 when the hours of work 
averaged 15 per-cent greater.” 


In order to comply with this policy 
it is stated that “there must be a re- 
adjustment of some piece work rates. 
There must be a degree of flexibility 
in hours of labor.” President Litch- 
field states that in his opinion the 
highest duty of management to em- 
ployees is “to provide security of em- 
ployment and income.” He further 
states “if wages and hour schedules 


jeopardize security, then a readjust- 


ment is necessary. When outgo ex- 
ceeds income, security is automatically 
endangered.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company is ad- 
vocating longer hours and lower rates 
of pay, despite the fact that in this 
statement by President Litchfield the 
existenceof eleven million unemployed 
is specifically recognized and further 
that the net earnings of the company 
for the first half of 1934 and 1935 
approximated two and a half million 
dollars. With operations on a profit- 
able basis for every year except 1932 
how can it be said that “outgo ex- 
ceeds income” and further when the 
longer work week must mean in- 
creased unemployment how can it be 
said that management is fulfilling its 
“highest duty”, namely, “to provide se- 
curity of employment and income’? 


SILHOUETTE 


To wear the snow the winter tree 
Puts off its acid-etched design 
And takes this new felicity, 
Incisive with a softer line. 


The black branch patterned with the snow 
That strangely falls, is falling yet: 

How tranquilly the tree lets go 

Its morning’s naked silhouette 


On every branch the long snow makes, 
Following the first that overran 

The countryside, and nothing breaks 
This black and white the storm began. 


—KENNETH SLADE ALLING. 





NOVEMBER EMPLOYMENT DECLINE LESS 
THAN USUAL 


A S INDICATED a month ago 


by trade union reports, em- 
ployment in the United 
States declined less than usual in No- 
vember this year. The total number 


laid off in industry from October 15 
to November 15 was 174,000 in 1935 
compared to 320,000 in 1934. In 
the years from 1929 through 1933, 
November lay-offs have always ex- 
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ceeded 450,000 and have sometimes 
even reached 1,000,000 persons. The 
relatively small lay-off this year is, 
therefore, encouraging and indicates 
that employment this fall is holding 
its own better than in any of the last 
six years. 

This is due largely to the fact that 
in manufacturing industries and on 
railroads lay-offs have been less this 
year than last and farmers have 
given more employment to hired 
laborers. The change in automobile 
manufacturing schedules this year 
has also helped to avoid November 
lay-offs for, while the industry laid 
off 6,000 workers in November last 
year, it took on 39,000 this Novem- 
ber. 

Trade union reports for the first 
half of December indicate that em- 
ployment gains are still holding bet- 
ter than in previous winter seasons. 
Our weighted figures indicate that, 
while December lay-offs during de- 
pression have usually meant unem- 
ployment for at least .7 per cent of 
the membership, this year only .2 per 
cent were affected. 

While this improvement in the em- 
ployment situation is encouraging, 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 


19.1} 19t 
19.8 18 
19.0 19 
18.1 18 
17.6 
7.3 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 
20.1 
21.8 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 
23.8} 
23.1 
23.0 
23.5 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.4 
25.1 
24.8 
23.9 
24.2 
24.9 
24.3% 
25.8 
26.0 
26.6 
26.1 


18.7 
18.3 
18.5 
19.4 
18.4 
17.9 
17.3 
16.7§ 
16.9* 


1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FEDERATIONIST, 
page 853. 





NOVEMBER EMPLOYMENT DECLINE LESS THAN USUAL 


little hope is promised as yet for the 
11,672,000 who still have no place 
in the normal industrial or agricul- 
tural work of our country. Our re- 
vised unemployment estimate shows 
this number still out of work in No- 
vember, 1935, after a reduction of 
only 909,000 in the army of unem- 
ployed since November, 1934. While 
the Government is now providing 
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emergency work through the Works 
Progress and other adm.uistrations 
for 3,500,000 of these, nore than 
8,000,000 are without means of earn- 
ing their livelihood. 

Our revised unemployment esti- 
mate, giving the number at work and 
the number unemployed each month 
from January, 1929, to date, is pub- 
lished in this issue, page 64. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed (-) 


Nov.! 


+17 
+ 2 
+19 
—2 
+ 2 
+11 
sett. 
+(a) 
+2 
+12 
+(a) 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


Chicago, Ills 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Detroit, Mich 
Jersey City 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New York City 

Omaha, Nebr 
ys. | ee 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

San Antonio 


~~ 
+ 4 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades 


increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
ployed 
since December 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Nov.! 


Per cent 
increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
(-) ployed 
since December 
Nov.! 1935 


16 
16 
18 
14 


Part 
time 
all 
1935 trades 
+18 
+2 


+17 
+ 3 
+7 
>> 
+ 1 
+13 
SS 
- J 
+ 2 
+15 
+(a) 
+45 
+4 
i 
+18 
+ $5 
—39 
+(a) 
a 
+ 6 
— § 22 
—13 20 
+22 8 


24 
51 
37 
35 
48 15 
60 17 
50 6 
51 II 
33 
23 
60 
3o 
29 
go 
58 
55 
79 
46 
47 
32 
19 
46 
34 
35 


17 
22 
1§ 
23 
22 
21 
21 
22 
23 
13 
20 
24 
15 
18 
3° 
II 
19 
13 
20 
18 
16 


9 
18 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill——The coal operators and miners 
have settled their differences and the latter have 
returned to work. Wage rates were increased 
20 cents on day work and 4% cents a ton—s5 
cents on yardage and dead work. Efforts are 
being made to stimulate interest in the union 
label and progress is being made. School house 
is under way as well as repair work on roads 
and sanitation work. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—Teamsters and cooks and waiters 
have signed contracts calling for increase in 
wages and better working conditions. These 
organizations have also been carrying on or- 
ganization campaigns along with the engineers 
and carpenters, assisted by representatives of 
their respective international unions. Some 
WPA projects are now under way with a 
subsistence wage being paid—C. C. NUNNALLY. 

Stockton.—Truck drivers have secured union 
agreement which went into effect on November 
1. Agreement provides for 15 per cent increase 
in wages. Agreements now being signed are 
the first to be in effect in Stockton since 1914, 
when the Merchant Manufacturers Association 
broke the union in this city. Labor classes have 
been arranged. Course includes history of labor 
movement, current events, parliamentary law. 
Central Labor Council is sponsoring classes in 
cooperation with the FERA. Work on several 
jobs under PWA and WPA will soon be under 
way and will take care of a number of skilled 
mechanics. City and County officials are back- 
ing labor in efforts to have prevailing wage 
paid on all WPA jobs—S. A. PoMRANING. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Organization work is going on 
amongst citrus workers and phosphate mine 
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workers. No educational projects under way 
but we hope to get this started soon under direc- 
tion of the Central Labor Union. Aside from 
several small street jobs there are no relief 
projects being carried out in this vicinity.— 
FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Electrical workers have organized 
with 80 per cent of the workers coming in as 
charter members. General laborers have also 
frmed unin and carpenters have taken in 
ten new members since last report. Colored 
hod carriers have organizing campaign under 
way. Carpenters Local No. 283 has secured ver- 
bal union shop agreement with Jacobs Contract- 
ing Company now putting up a fire-proof pack- 
ing plant for Swift and Company. This job will 
employ 20 carpenters for 5 to 6 months. The 
agreement provides for the union scale of wages. 
Educational meetings are held weckly with tex- 
tile workers and general laborers most largely 
represented. Colored hod carriers are holding 
educational meetings monthly under direction 
of the volunteer organizer and in cooperation 
with the organizing committee Central Labor 
Union. Relief projects here have put to work 
six hundred women and girls employed in sew- 
ing rooms. There are approximately six thous- 
and men on various city and county projects— 
highways, schools, school grounds, ditches, etc. 
The City of Augusta will soon start the com- 
pletion of a concrete retaining wall and raising 
of the levy along the Savannah River. The 
project will also include a bridge across the 
Savannah River. Work on this undertaking has 
been at a standstill for the last four months be- 
cause of funds, but as work has now been re- 
sumed we expect the project to be completed in 
1936 and about 300 to 400 men employed.—H. 
H. STewart. 
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Rossville——Representative of Retail Clerks is 
now in Chattanooga, Tennessee, and we are 
making every effort to organize the clerks in all 
stores and in all lines of trade. Not much prog- 
ress to date. A union shop agreement has been 
signed between the Ladies Garment Workers 
of Jellico, Tennessee, and the Cumberland Rain- 
coat Company. I organized these workers 
around the middle of October of this year and 
on the 3xst of that month the agreement was 
signed. The agreement provides for 40 hours 
as the Maximum work week, 1234 cents increase 
in pay, and provisions for seniority rights and 
working conditions. Relief projects under way 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., include repairs on school 
buildings, work on airport, and sewer work. 
Very little of this work in Rossville, Georgia, 
which is only three miles from Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—C. D. Puckett. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington, Illinois—State legislation now 
being considered includes an old age pension 
bill, increased appropriation for school teachers’ 
salaries, larger appropriation to take care of 
back pay of teachers who taught crippled chil- 
dren in the last year, a bill for social security. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs, building and common 
laborers and hod carriers, have signed new 
union agreements. PWA prijoects do not pay 
prevailing scale and our members cannot work 
under same.—JOHN LANHAM. 

Centralia—We are planning to have bills in- 
troduced in the State Legislature to provide for 
old age pension, shorter work week, a tax on 
gas so that it will be on a competitive basis with 
the coal industry. WPA work available at 
$44.00 per month of 120 hours. Central Body 
is taking matter up and will demand union rate 
of pay.—CLARENCE WOoLBRIGHT. 

Decatur.—In cooperation with the musicians 
we have been able to put through a WPA proj- 
ect to help unemployed musicians and to teach 
some who are not far advanced. Local No. 120, 
International Ladies Garment Workers has case 
pending for hearing before National Labor Re- 
lations Board to be heard in the near future. 
We are trying to bring bartenders into closer 
organization. We are also working on corn 
processing unions but a company union in the 
Staley plant is making the work difficult. Old 
age pension bill for Illinois passed with some 
amendments. Safety laws and other legislation 
still pending. Politics has crept into WPA proj- 
ects—some men holding down WPA jobs and 
working part time at other places. Prevailing 
scale of wages not in effect on WPA work.— 
Leon D. BasHoRrE. 


Springfield—Mass meeting was recently held 
at Labor Temple to which all members of or- 
ganized labor and the unorganized were invited 
for the purpose of starting a campaign to or- 
ganize the unorganized and strengthen the ex- 
isting unions. The president of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor was the principal speaker. 
The officers of each local union were asked to 
take up the work and call on the committee from 
the Federation of Labor for assistance. The 
general assembly is in session at the present 
time and a special effort is being made to pass 
the Old Age Pension law with the appropriation 
clause. Union labor here is supporting a bond 
issue election for $400,000 for the purpose of im- 
proving present buildings and erecting a new 
high school. The Educational Committee was 
assured by the Board of Education that local 
union building craftsmen would be employed 
on this program. A campaign is now on in 
Springfield to raise $200,000 to be used for state 
and federal relief.—R. E. WoopMANSsEE. 

Waukegan.—Labor Council is very active here 
but no new undertakings are under way. We 
will cooperate with the Molders Union when 
they inaugurate their drive this winter. Study 
classes under the auspicies of the Central Labor 
Council will begin on December 1. Federal 
Labor Union No. 19916 has presented case 
against Johnson Motor Company to National 
Labor Relations Board, but no action has been 
taken by the Board. Relief projects under way 
include repair job on the City Hall, the Great 
Lakes Naval Station and Ft. Sheridan, Ill. We 
stopped the work on the City Hall and the 
latest report is that the prevailing wages will 
be paid on all of the projects in Lake County.— 
Gero. Norpstrom. 

Wood River.—The Central Labor Union has 
a standing committee to counsel and advise all 
local unions who may have cases coming before 
the Regional or National Labor Relations Board. 
Special session of the State Legislature has been 
called and organized labor here will press for 
passage of Old Age Pension law, unemployment 
insurance, revision of workmen’s compensation, 
and health, safety and comfort acts. Occupa- 
tional lecture and review classes have recently 
been started for Operating Engineers and Ap- 
prentices. Special efforts are being made to 
organize filling station attendants, technical en- 
gineers, architects and draftsmen, operating 
engineers and apprentices. A $440,000 PWA 
sewer project will soon be under way. Another 
not yet begun is a Municipal Power Plant, also 
PWA, approximately $200,000, and improve- 
ments to present municipal water system, $35,- 
ooo.—Jos, R. KELAHAN. 
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INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Chairman of the International Rub- 
ber Workers has spent the last week here laying 
the ground work for organizing the unorganized 
rubber shops in this district. Some union agree- 
ments are now in process of negotiation. There 
are at present four cases from Elkhart and 
Goshen filed with the Chicago Board. WPA 
projects—building roads, bridges, repairing city 
buildings, etc. Workers on these projects are 
drawing $48 a month. 

Evansville—United Garment Workers In- 
ternational have been organizing the garment 
workers at Mount Vernon, Indiana. Employes 
were denied the right of holding meetings in 
the city. Organization was formed, however, 
and workers are now making progress in spite 
of fierce opposition. Plans are now under way 
to organize Keek-Gonnerman, a company manu- 
facturing thrashing machines, tractors, etc. 
Chamber of Commerce has made 42 requests to 
have the strikers and pickets denied relief— 
W. E. Ryan. 

Fort Wayne.—Machinists Local Union No. 
70 and Hotel and Restaurant Employes No. 421 
have organization drives under way. We are 
prepared to press for enactment of State Social 
Security legislation, legislation to reapportion 
representation in the Lower House, and old age 
pension law. Some progress is being made in 
working out terms of agreements in several in- 
dustries. November 7th has been set for hear- 
ing to determine who shall represent employes 
of Wayne Knitting Mills in collective bargaining 
relations. A number of WPA projects are under 
way at this time and more being arranged for. 
Also a large number of PWA projects will be 
under way by December 15.—C. O. VAN Horn. 

Kokomo.—The Federal Labor Union here is 
taking in many new members. No new unions 
have been formed. FERA has few classes or- 
ganized in blue print reading and drafting. 
PWA also has projects—city work, sewerage, 
and contract is soon to be let for sewerage dis- 
posal plant.—H. E. ViNceENT. 

Lafayette——The Rund and Klink Packing Com- 
pany has increased working hours from 40 to 
45 in the week and put a 10 per cent cut in 
effect. Park improvements, work on State 
Soldiers Home, street improvements are some of 
relief projects in this county—FRANK FOWLER. 

Marion.—Efforts are being made to organize 
bartenders here. No new union agreements 
have come to my attention. Several WPA proj- 
ects are under way.—ALVIN BARRETT. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Organizing undertakings under 
way to form unions in following crafts—laun- 


dry workers, beer drivers, grocery drivers, trans- 
fer drivers and milk drivers. We hope to se- 
cure law that will prevent militia being called 
out in disputes between employers and workers 
as has been done in the past. Warehouse em- 
ployes now have union agreement with Whole- 
sale grocers and Fruit dealers—hosiery workers 
also have agreement. Trades and Labor As- 
sembly in its educational work endeavors to 
promote spirit of cooperation amongst members. 
Both PWA and WPA have relief projects here. 
—Jas. W. SoutTrer. 

Sioux City—Trades and Labor Assembly is 
urging members of local unions to demand union 
label and union services. Retail clerks, sta- 
tionary engineers and truck drivers have organ- 
izing campaigns under way. WPA has relief 
project here. Indications are that workers who 
are able will be put on work in next week or 
ten days—JoHN W. CuRTIs. 

Sioux City——Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize packing house workers and school engin- 
eers. Practically all on relief have been placed 
on WPA. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—We are trying to organize smel- 
ter workers and foundry employes but a juris- 
dictional dispute here is somewhat retarding 
this work. The Central Labor Union has organ- 
ized an educational committee which has for 
its purpose the teaching of the principles of the 
organized labor movement and advancing the 
union label idea. This work is being handled in 
connection with the women’s label league. No 
relief projects under way here.— THOMAS 
CROwE. 


KENTUCKY 


Wayland—The workers in the plant of the 
Daily News, a newspaper in Pikeville, were 
recently organized but are having trouble get- 
ting a contract and are now on strike. We hope 
for an early settlement. The retail clerks are 
again active in organization work and there 
are prospects of several new unions. For the first 
time in years we have a chance to put through 
the legislative program that was adopted by 
the recent State Federation convention. We have 
hopes of getting a revision of the workmen’s 
compensation law and establishing a real labor 
department. The Pikeville bakery recently 
signed an agreement with Local Union No. 270, 
International Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, and will shortly be using the union label. 
Recently there was started a weekly labor news- 
paper in Big Sandy and Kentucky Rivers coal 
fields. The Union advocate is expected to prove 
valuable as a means of education in this section. 
Also at the recent convention of the Kentucky 
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State Federation of Labor we were instructed 
by the various crafts as to the value of the union 
label shop card and Button Ladies Auxiliaries 
have been formed in many places. There has 
been a revival of demands for union made 
goods. Some minor relief projects are under 
way which includes building of playgrounds. 
Wages have been cut to a level that is nothing 
short of peonage on most projects of this type. 
—NosLeE Hosss, 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Local Union of Rubber Work- 
ers, 19007, has increased its membership. A 
new local of retail clerks has been formed. A 
series of labor meetings have been held under 
auspices of the Alleghany Trades Council.— 
Joun F. Burcess. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—All crafts seem to be taking in 
new members. Most agreements have been 


continued without change with the exception of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers who have taken 
wage cuts and had their working hours in- 
creased. We have a grievance board with three 
members—one to represent labor, another the 
employer, and a third person selected by the 


other two members. We have started night 
classes here and a general course for aliens. 
Several relief projects are under way—street 
work, playgrounds, et cetera.—JOHN F. TUCKER. 
South Hadley Falls—PWA projects are un- 
der way in Holyoke and more to start in the 
In South Hadley two projects 
have been started. ‘Textile workers are trying 
to organize workers. Local No. 1829, Silk and 
Rayon Workers, has reported the Joseph Skin- 
ner & Son Silk Company for cutting wages and 
increasing loom loads. Class in economics has 
been started by Adult Education Bureau.— 
MIcHAEL J. McLain. . 
Worcester.—There are good prospects for 
a number of organizations securing agreements, 
including meat cutters, wire workers, textile 
workers, brewery ‘workers and truck drivers— 
latter having trouble fighting injunction because 
of demand for closed shop contract from whole- 
sale liquor distributing concerns. People’s 
Forum conducting weekly meetings. Labor 
speakers listed include Robert J. Watt. Textile 
local in Webster ‘has lost in election for collec- 
tive bargaining. Building trades fairly busy; 
machine tools, Jeather, textiles and other indus- 
tries greatly improved. Prospects look fair for 
winter. More than 3,000 estimated engaged on 
PWA and WPA work.—FREEMAN M. SALTUus. 


next few weeks. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Building prospects are good for 
this winter. At the present time relief projects 
are mainly street paving, but we anticipate the 
building of some overhead bridges and several 
plants. Work on the new Court House will be- 
gin about the middle of January ’36. Labor is 
behind the thirty-hour week bill.—Gzrorce 
HEATH. 

MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—Organization of a chauf- 
feurs union is under way. Women’s auxiliary 
label league has also been organized. Council 
of labor delegates is to meet in St. Paul State 
Capitol prior to special session of Legislature 
to express Labor’s attitude and desires as to 
unemployment and old age pensions or insur- 
ance. International representative of the bakers 
here has been successful in organizing the 
bakers into a hundred per cent organization. 
Labor contracts have been signed between the 
union and all bakery employers of the city. A 
four per cent increase in wages was granted 
and adjustments made as to working hours. Re- 
lief projects include work on airport. Junior 
high school contemplated.—Haroip REICH. 

Monticello.—At present working on organiza- 
tion of bartenders, waitresses, and hotel em- 
ployees. Am also trying to organize state high- 
way employes in other districts—Morris, Will- 
mar, Duluth and Mankato. Motion Picture 
Operators in St. Paul recently signed an agree- 
ment. Most of the educational work in St. Paul 
is concerned with union goods and results are 
being secured through the cooperation of the 
ladies auxiliary. There has been a small walk- 
out in Litchfield of eleven men—not members 
of a union. Inasmuch as these workers had 
asked for a union a short time ago, I was re- 
quested to go there, and found the employes 
getting 25 cents an hour. Twelve of the ninety 
working there agreed to ask for a five-cent 
raise and the leader was fired on the spot. The 
other men agreed to stay on the job and forego 
the increase if the men were returned to work, 
but to no avail. We are to continue our ef- 
forts to get the men back on the job, WPA 
projects under way here.—JouNn J. BALoc. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly.—Just completed organization of 
teamsters, chauffeurs and truck drivers—a good 
local with about thirty men. Painting of the 
Public Library is being done under relief project 
here. County Court House at Huntsville is 
also being painted. Work on the bridge at 
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When Is a Family 
Solvent? 


About 700,000 families will apply 
to Household for loans this year. 
We will grant about 425,000 
loans. 


What is the determining fac- 
tor? What is the dividing line 
between acceptance and rejection? 


Obviously a family cannot be 
turned down because it has not 
$165 (amount of average loan) 
worth of collateral. We are in 
business to lend money to people 
who have no collateral. State 
laws have been especially de- 
signed and passed to protect bor- 
rower and lender, so that the 
non-collateral loan may be a 
practical possibility. 


A family may not be turned 
down solely because the earner 
has only been working on his 


present job a few months, or 
weeks. Irregular employment is 
a phenomenon of the times, not 
necessarily the fault of the 
worker. 


At first glance, one might think 
we would certainly turn down 
the person who had accumulated 
a lot of debts. Would not a loan 
be just another burden? Not 
necessarily—not if the borrowed 
money is to be used to pay the 
debts. In this case, a loan may 
be advisable. Perhaps it will re- 
lieve strain, worry, spread the 
obligations over a long period, 
give the family a chance to 
reorganize. 


The basic question is: Is the 
family solvent? For a family like 
a business firm may be solvent 
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even though it has no stocks and 
bonds, even though it has just 
begun to earn money, even 
though it has debts. 


A family is solvent when it 
shows a satisfactory rate of 
spending with regard to income. 
If a family can pay off all its 
debts (including the cost of a 
loan, if a loan is required) by 
applying against those debts not 
more than 10 to 15% of the 
monthly income during a period 
not longer than 20 months, the 
family is solvent. 


That is the arithmetic of the 
situation. Plainly, since ours is 
aboveall a human business, many 
qualifying factors enter into the 
consideration of every applica- 
tion. If the ‘‘arithmetic’”’ is satis- 
factory, the Household manager 
must feel that he is actually help- 
ing a family before he will make 
a loan. Household serves the cus- 
tomer and itself badly if there 
are to be recriminations. There 


would be no point in sending a 
family off on another spending 
spree. 


To aid the family in getting 
itself permanently out of finan- 
cial difficulties our manager pro- 
vides the borrower with interest- 
ing, practical budget plans, and 
with the valuable “Better Buy- 
manship Booklets’ that show 
people how to get more for their 
money. 


The modern science of recon- 
structing family finances is an 
exacting, painstaking, useful pro- 
fession. Send for free copies of 
Household’s booklets so that you 
may gain an insight into its 
fundamental policies. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE COBPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Doctor of Family Finances’”’ 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
* 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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Hannibal, Missouri, is being done without 
proper safety precautions —H. W. Boice. 

Springfield—A new union of flour mill work- 
ers has been organized and includes many em- 
ployes of two large mills. Application has 
been made for charter for stationary and hoist- 
ing engineers. The heavy truckers union is 
taking in many new members. An intensive ef- 
fort is being made to organize the garment 
workers. Division No. 691 of the Street Car 
and Bus Operators is working on a new an- 
nual agreement. We had a splendid set of 
teachers under a FERA grant but under the shift 
to the WPA we lost out. Cases to be placed with 
the National Labor Relations Board are being 
handled through the local organizer and a 
committee from the local filing charges. The 
only case pending is that of Federal Labor 
Union No. 20028 against the Majestic mill. Re- 
lief projects include $100,000 sewer job, repair 
on Court House, street paving, et cetera. To 
date more money has been spent for WPA ad- 
ministration than for work relief. In fact, the 
ratio is about 8:1.—J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Special session of legislature has 
just closed after enacting old age pension and 


other security measures. Unemployment com- 
pensation was rejected. Have had requests from 
several groups to aid them in organizing. PWA 
projects here have not proved satisfactory to 
labor.—BritT Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Laborers are making progress 
and taking in new members at every meeting. 
Carpenters are also increasing membership. 
Prospects are good for organizing union of 
tailors. Non-Partisan Committee of Central 
Labor Union is working on anti-injunction bill 
and bill to provide inspection of rigging and 
scaffolding on construction work. It is likely 
that next session of legislature, 1937, will take 
up unemployment and social security legislation. 
We expect Harry Russell will start classes here 
during November. WPA projects include work 
on municipal buildings and sewerage work under 
security wages. In many cases skilled work is 
being done with non-skilled labor from the relief. 
—JOsEPHAT LAVALLE. 

Manchester.—Mills here have been shut down 
for three months. Several relief projects prom- 
ised—one will start in about a week—building 
sidewalks and sewers. United Textile Work- 
ers are working on agreement with Amoskeag 
Company, the agreement to run one year with 
no reduction in wages or increase in hours.— 
Epwarp W. HOLpen. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Secausus.—Organizing efforts are centered on 
laundry drivers, painters and decorators, sign 
writers, silk workers and silk dyers, warehouse 
employes, bartenders, waiters and cooks, doll 
and toy workers. Bus drivers attempting to or- 
ganize but meeting with opposition—about 800 
men involved. Labor is behind anti-injunction 
bill and urging prevailing wage clause. Bar- 
tenders, waiters, cooks and musicians have 
formed an alliance and are having success in 
signing agreements with various places of busi- 
ness. Painters have had five-year agreement 
and have just re-signed with 40-hour week pro- 
vision and $1.40 per hour. We are forming a 
labor class for the winter. Rutgers College con- 
ducts our labor institutes annually. Any cases we 
have for the National Labor Relations Board 
are sent to Secretary-Treasurer Murphy of the 
State Federation and we are governed by the 
advice of this body. Relief work just starting. 
The outlook is not good for our unemployed who 
have tried to keep off relief rolls, but who are 
sadly in need of employment.—RosertT R. Doy e. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax, N. S—Have just completed organi- 
zation of retail clerks and union is now af- 
filiated with Trades and Labor Council. Ef- 
forts are being made to have legislation passed 
governing sale of papers and magazines by 
children at night. Lectures are given every 
Sunday afternon in the Labor Temple by pro- 
fessors from Dalhousie College and under aus- 
pices of Trade and Labor Council. A federal 
building and large provincial building are 
among relief projects here-—Epwarp E. Prine. 


OHIO 


Canton.—Our organization efforts are con- 
centrated on one plant here where four thous- 
and men are employed. It is a big undertaking 
and in addition the company union dominates. 
Boot and Shoe Workers Local No. 682 signed 
a union contract with Kobacher’s Department 
Store; the Bakers Local No. 234 signed up two 
bakery shops, the Tops-all and Camell, and they 
are now using union label. Educational work 
has been started under auspices of the Central 
Labor Union. Teacher has been secured through 
PWA and the first class will be held on No- 
vember 26. Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and 
Machinists Local No. 812 have cases to go be- 
fore National Labor Relations Board. PWA 
has several projects under way and these are 
being pushed by the Central Labor Union.— 
Henry E. Martin. 
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Thoughts for the 
New Year 


Whether in the field of sport or in the 
activities that earn our livelihood—it is 
the long pull, the strong pull, the pull all- 
together that decides the winner. 


What factor assures the safety of the 
lives and merchandise entrusted to the 
Baltimore & Ohio? Loyal Co-operation! 

What factor does most to insure the 
progress of the Baltimore & Ohio? 
Loyal Co-operation! 

Some must plan and others must do— 
for without the train the locomotive is 
useless—without the locomotive the train 


is powerless. Co-operation makes them 
both useful. 


Let us therefore resolve—That this New 
Year shall open to each one of us new 
doors of opportunity. 

That the spirit of loyal co-operation— 
‘one for all—all for one’’ shall be our 
slogan, whatever our duties may be. 

That we will do our individual and 
collective best to the end that 1936 shall 
set a new mark in the progress of our 
railroad. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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Crooksville—Stoneware workers in Lowry 
and national shops at Roseville secured union 
recognition and signed agreements. Other pot- 
teries in Roseville and Crooksville in sixth week 
of strike with lines standing firm. Union rec- 
ognition and 10 per cent increase in wages are 
demanded. Locals of bakery workers being or- 
ganized in New Lexington (Perry County) and 
Glouster (Athens Co.). Retail clerks being or- 
ganized in New Lexington, Shawnee (Perry 
County) and Murray City. We continue our 
efforts to organize common laborers, painters, 
carpenters and other unorganized trades. Legis- 
lative committee is urging amendment to work- 
men’s compensation law and passage of social 
security legislation at the January special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. FERA is holding classes 
in government and labor legislation. WPA 
projects under way include road building, play- 
grounds, school painting and remodeling, mine 
sealing and various other jobs—James M. 
WHITE. 

Lima.—Mass meeting of all workers was re- 
cently held but has showed no results so far. 
Workers in Lima Packing Company recently 
signed one-year agreement. Special efforts are 
being put forth to organize garment workers and 
machinists. Regular PWA and WPA projects 
are being carried out——ALFRED T. MurpPHy. 

New Cumberland.—Have been helping retail 
clerks to reorganize. Also trying to organize 
union of bartenders.and restaurant employes as 
well as local of machinists. Education work is 
being carried on through FERA under auspices 
of Trades and Labor Assembly. Work in con- 
nection with dams is part of relief project here. 
—ANTHONY MANCUSO. 

Springfield—This city in 1936 will be the 
convention city for many state and district or- 
ganizations of trade unions. Heading the list 
is the Ohio State Federation of Labor and the 
Ohio State Building Trades Council. Other 
groups include the amusement unions, printing 
trades unions, and metal craft organizations. 
Thousands of dollars are being spent to repair 
and improve the Labor Temple so that the re- 
quirements of convention needs can be adequate- 
ly met. When work is finished, the Labor 
Temple will be one of the finest homes for or- 
ganized labor in the state. Employment con- 
tinues to improve. Based on employment of 
May, 1929, as 100 per cent, the percentage of 
employment for October was 87.49. These fig- 
ures include both factory and office employment. 
WPA projects are being gotten under way rap- 
idly. More than $3,000,000 is planned to be 
spent on street and other municipal improve- 
ments. Work has begun. Three thousand wage 
earners will be put to work on these projects. 
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A healthy organizing campaign continues. Pro- 
tests have been filed with the district labor re- 
lations board because of discrimination against 
employes desiring to affiliate with or form legiti- 
mate labor unions. A short strike of the Coffin 
and Casket Workers’ Union has been settled 
The union has been recognized, and a wage 
increase granted. Adequate state appropriations 
for old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
strengthening the workmen’s compensation law, 
and bringing Ohio laws into conformity with 
the Federal Social Security Act are major pieces 
of legislation sought by organized labor. A state 
law similar to the Wagner-Connery Industrial 
Relations Act will be asked of the General As- 
sembly at its next session. The Springfield 
Adult Education Council has launched a 
city-wide program of adult educational ac- 
tivities. It is coordinating the work of various 
agencies, as well as conducting a public forum. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly is a member 
of the council and is represented on the direc- 
torate. There has been a break-down of hours 
of work for store employes. Women workers 
complain of violations of women’s work laws. 
Stores have abandoned provisions set up by 
the NRA. Hours have been lengthened and 
wages reduced for both men and women work- 
ers. There continues improvement in building 
operations. All Springfield financial institu- 
tions are now operating under Federal require- 
ments. They are increasing the number of loans 
for building construction—C. W. RIcuH. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid—Enid Trades Council is sponsoring 
adult education program—between 450 and 500 
enrolled. ‘Thirteen teachers are employed at 
present. An extra assessment of one-cent per 
member has been levied to aid Legislative Com- 
mittee of State Branch in its work. Considerable 
road work under way now under relief project. 
—L. L. BEacu. 

Oklahoma City.—Efforts are being made to 
strengthen existing locals. Journeymen tailors 
have signed up with several merchants here. 
Central Body is cooperating with State Feder- 
ation in preparing data on wages and hours for 
use in state legislation. A committee has been 
set up in the Central Body to take charge of all 
cases that are to be presented to the National 
Labor Relations Board if the local is in doubt 
as to procedure and wishes the help of the com- 
mittee. Emploves of Wilson Packing Company 
have been out for six months on strike—about 
350 out of the original 426. Some PWA projects 
here, but building trades are more interested in 
getting jobs with living wage.—Jessr PAt.MER. 
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Health Enemy No.1 
—the Common Cold 


-_ out for the common cold! Last 
year it cost more than 500 million dollars 
in wages, caused more absence from work 
than any other form of sickness, robbed 
millions of children of time from school. 


Look out for the common cold! It may 
pave the way for other dangerous enemies 
of health— influenza and pneumonia, and 
even tuberculosis. In addition, a cold may 
often lead to chronic catarrh of the nasal 
passages, to ear trouble, bronchitis or in- 
fammation of the sinuses—the cavities in 
the bones of the skull. A cold can easily 
become a serious matter. 


The best time to prevent serious trouble is 
at the very. beginning. The moment your 
nose begins to run, your throat feels sore, 
your eyes burn and your back begins to 
ache, or your head stops up—organize your 
counterattack on Health Enemy No. 1. 


Take no chances. Stay at home. Rest in 
bed. Stay away from other people—colds 
are often contagious. Drink plenty of water 
and eat lightly of simple, nourishing foods. 
If there is no improvement in your condi- 
tion the next day, call the doctor. If you 
are feverish, send for the doctor at once. 
Do not ignore a cold no matter how trifling 
it seems. If you take proper care of your- 





The Metropolitan's booklet, “Colds, Influenza, 
Pneumonia,” contains the best medical advice on 
the subject of colds. Send for your free copy. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dept. 1-F-36 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet, “Colds, 
Influenza, Pneumonia.” 


TIPS =P 
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self from the first sniffle, it will not, in a ADDRESS 
great majority of cases, develop into a CITY STATE 








serious illness. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
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Tulsa.—Skilled workmen having difficulties 
with State Administrator in efforts to have pre- 
vailing scale paid on relief projects. Am try- 
ing to organize auto salesmen and cab drivers. 
No plans for state legislation at present time as 
Legislature does not meet until January 1937.— 
G. E. WARREN. 


OREGON 


Mansfield.—Local union of retail clerks and 
masters, mates and pilots union were recently 
installed. Central Body has started an inten- 
sive blue label and educational drive—R. H. 
McLAucHrTOoNn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—An organization drive for the 
silk workers was recently inaugurated here and 
opened with a mass meeting. Arrangements 
are now being made to have educational classes 
this winter. There are numerous relief proj- 


ects in this locality which are in full swing.— 
SAMUEL MacRI. 

Altoona—We are making special efforts to 
organize the beverage dispensers and bakers in 
this community. A conference of central labor 
unions of Central Pennsylvania was held in Al- 
toona on Sunday, November 3, 1935, and plans 


were made to hold permanent conference every 
two months in different towns. The seat of gov- 
ernment for this year is Altoona and the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected from Altoona. 
Paving and sewerage work are part of relief 
project here. In addition, a scientific survey 
of all properties in Altoona is being made.— 
Tuomas V. Bowen. 

Barnesboro.—We expect to present agree- 
ments soon to employers of retail clerks. Special 
effort is being made to organize all bakery 
workers. We are trying to build up a public 
opinion in favor of union labeled goods.— 
WILBERT ENTWIRTLE. 

Easton.—Fur workers won their strike and se- 
cured signed agreement with increase in pay and 
shorter hours. They are also consolidating their 
union, spreading into surrounding territory. 
Workers Education Program will be reopened 
in Pennsylvania in next few weeks. Brother 
S. A. Seifert, Secretary of the Central Labor 
Union and a volunteer A. F. of L. organizer, 
has been appointed a member of the Northamp- 
ton County Educational Council. Appointment 
was made by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg. Central Labor Union has 
committee appointed to take care of cases to go 
before N. L. R. B. but so far settlements have 
been secured locally. Relief projects include 
road construction—eliminating curves and wid- 
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ening highways. Carpenters employed on 
building wooden forms for cement construc- 
tion —WALTER M. TRUMBULL. 

Hazleton.—Strike is on at Hazleton Silk Com- 
pany in effort to get union shop agreement and 
ten per cent increase. The shop employs 265 
workers, the mill being completely closed. A 
case we have before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, with hearing scheduled for De- 
cember 2, is that of the Baer Silk Company of 
Berwick, Pennsylvania. This is a silk throw- 
ing plant. The mill has been completely closed 
since October 1, and the management refuses to 
recognize the union.—Roy F. Kine. 

York.—A general organization drive is be- 
ing conducted by the York Federation of Trades 
Organization Committee—textiles, brick yards, 
chain works, machinists, hotel and restaurant 
help, building trades, hod carriers and common 
laborers. We are contemplating again starting 
workers classes for the winter months, the 
course to include a study of the trade union 
movement and a class in public speaking. Re- 
lief projects include sewer work, widening of 
roads and CCC projects.—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Meeting is to be held soon on 
legislative business. Several bills are to be 
urged by Executive Board of State and City 
Federation of Trades. We want to secure change 
in compensation law. Special efforts are being 
made to organize sheet metal workers and tin- 
ners, filling station operators, truck drivers, 
musicians. ERA expires December 1. WPA 
wages are so low that one can hardly live and 
only men registered on relief or FERA can se- 
cure employment, so the skilled or union men 
are at the mercy of PWA.—Georce H. BLAck- 
BURN. 

Spartanburg.—I am visiting every local at 
least once a month. In addition to the central 
body meetings we hold an open meeting every 
Sunday evening. Wages on relief projects are 
very low. We expect the winter to be hard 
but hope to pull through.—E. P. Berry. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Federal labor unions have been 
formed for shoe workers and box factory work- 
ers. We are having some trouble in regard to 
new Court House. Nashville firm got the con- 
tract. Some firms have been indicted in courts 
for chiseling so they are losing the contract here, 
according to Nashville authorities—W. I. 
CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City.—Organizing Committee is ac- 
tive and the writer acting as chairman. We 
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are working with electrical workers and other 
groups endeavoring to get more locals formed. 
We hope soon to show some definite results. 
One of the largest undertakings under relief 
project is building of municipal airport at Hol- 
ston Institute for Johnson City, Bristol and 
Kingsport, with an expenditure of nearly $600,- 
ooo. Central Labor Union is urging payment of 
prevailing rates on all projects and is cooperat- 
ing with State Federation of Labor in trying to 
secure this demand.—W. G. Hart. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—Building trades and garment work- 
ers are increasing membership. Butchers Union 
signed new agreement after being out two days 
—better conditions and slight increase in pay. 
Teachers Union has several classes under way. 
WPA projects include road work, levee work, 
sewing rooms.—LorEN P. YOouNG. 

Fort Worth.—Some of the old established 
unions are making substantial gains in mem- 
bership. Railroad shop crafts organizations 
have intensive organizing campaigns under way 
and are getting good results. Due to increased 
building operations and public construction such 
as highway and water control projects, building 
and construction trade unions are acquiring a 
largely increased membership. In the 1935 ses- 
sion of the legislature Labor accomplished more 
than has been possible for many years. How- 
ever, an old age pension law was passed with no 
tax measure to provide for payment. A liquor 
control law which provides for sale by pack- 
age, prohibits saloons, et cetera, appears to be in 
prospect. If enforcement law is possible, over 
500 workers, mostly union, in Fort Worth alone 
will be deprived of employment. For the first 
time in the last four years practically all building 
trades workers in Fort Worth have had sustain- 
ing employment for several months. Building 
permits issued by the City in 1935 passed the 
$3,000,000 mark November 1 as compared with 
$739,257 for the same period in 1934. Much of 
this construction has been on buildings included 
in the $4,500,000 school construction program. 
Among other projects are a city-county hos- 
pital and a tuberculosis sanatorium to cost 
around $500,000; immediate start on construc- 
tion of a coliseum, auditorium and other build- 
ings for Southwestern Stock Show and Exposi- 
tion to be utilized in connection with the Texas 
Centennial celebration, all involving $1,612,000; 
construction to start early next year on first 
units of $4,500,000 Federal narcotic hospital. 
There is also the probability that nearly $2,- 
000,000 will be expended within the next year 
on county highway and city streets projects. 
A municipal project to destroy noxious odors 
from packing house sewage will cost around 
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$200,000. About $2,000,000 WPA funds are be- 
ing expended on beautification of school grounds, 
a separate project. Due to decision to place all 
employables on relief rolls at work on WPA 
projects, there has been a remarkable lighten- 
ing of the relief burden in Fort Worth and Tar- 
rant County. October reduction of 800 cases, 
estimated to represent 2640 persons, brought the 
county relief load to its lowest point since Feb- 
ruary, 1934. Estimated case load as of Nov. 
I was 10,293 family or individual cases, rep- 
resenting 34,210 persons. This is in contrast 
with 52,856 persons a year ago who received 
state-federal aid for direct or work relief. Fort 
Worth and Tarrant County have had largest 
relief loads of any county in Texas. This situ- 
ation is due in part, according to charges from 
some quarters, to the alleged fact that in the 
past home labor was not given preference on 
jobs requiring unskilled labor, and with the col- 
lapse of construction work several thousand 
persons were left stranded here. Chronic ob- 
jects of charity also have found Fort Worth a 
haven in which they fared better than elsewhere. 
A majority of commercial establishments in Fort 
Worth are doing all that could be expected for 
their employes, although wages paid in small 
restaurants and other business are deplorably 
inadequate, particularly wages of women work- 
ers. Workers in garment factories declare con- 
ditions to be appalling. ‘These establishments 
are bitterly opposed to organized labor, and 
employes are summarily discharged when dis- 
covered evidencing dissatisfaction, according to 
statements of some of those discharged. Hope 
of unionizing the several large garment fac- 
tories in Fort Worth lies in the successful con- 
clusion of the city wide strike of garment work- 
ers in Dallas, 30 miles distant from Fort Worth. 
While it may have no bearing on the situation, 
the unionization of the Custom Shirt Shop, Dal- 
las, an old established firm, is giving encour- 
agement to garment workers all over the state. 
A state wide campaign for support of unions 
in all jurisdictions has received a favorable re- 
sponse. It nows appears that the firm will be 
able to overcome the opposition of the Dallas 
open shop.—C. W. Rocers. 

Port Neches.—Legislative committee draft- 
ing workmen’s compensation legislation, also 
looking into records of candidates who are up 
in coming election. Refinery workers are ne- 
gotiating agreement with Pure Oil Company 
which we hope will be completed in the near 
future. Only federal project is WCA relief 
work.—E. J. SERMONS. 

Waco.—Our organization campaign is not do- 
ing much at this time because the majority of 
the members are in the cotton patch. I have 
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a federal labor union under way at West Texas. 
We have a get together meeting every Sunday 
at 3 p.m. No new agreements have been ne- 
gotiated.—B. F. SHEAROD. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—We are trying to organize em- 
ployes of cleaning and dyeing establishments. 
A meeting will shortly be held under the aus- 
pices of the Central Labor Union of Newport 
News. A committee has been appointed to 
draft a request for more adequate protection for 
school children in providing fire escapes. Re- 
lief projects include one sea-wall, three school 
buildings and an armory.—CarLt E. Gustar- 
SON. 

WASHINGTON 


Camas.—Am making every effort to organize 
both musicians and plumbers. Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Clarke County Central Labor 
Council is working on legislative program. No 
large relief projects under way at this time but 
the usual amount of small jobs here and there. 
—V. A. Davis. 

Everett—Progress is being made with the 
retail clerks. The grocery stores have already 
signed agreements. Broom workers now have 
a charter. WPA has started several classes 
which includes a course on parliamentary law. 
Central Labor Council is prepared to look after 
cases that have to be reported to National Labor 
Relations Board. Relief projects include repair 
work on schools and road building.—HerBert 
G. WALTER. 

Port Angeles.—We are trying now to organize 
auto mechanics, bookkeepers, typists, fire fight- 
ers, stage hands. We are also trying to or- 
ganize women’s auxiliary. Our legislature does 
not meet for another year. In the meantime our 
State Federation of Labor has convened and 
labor’s program is well covered. The City has 
started some work on bridges which will take 
perhaps four months or more. The County has 
a lot of projects in the making which will be 
completed in about six months time—W. F. 
KILBY, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—We have a large chemical in- 
dustry in the Kanawha Valley and we are mak- 
ing every effort to organize the plants. Pros- 
pects look most favorable. Central Labor 
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Unions are cooperating with State Federation 
in drafting legislation for submission to next 
legislature. We expect special session to enact 
Social Security legislation. New agreements 
have been signed which embrace seven dry 
cleaning and pressing firms. Contracts provide 
for closed shop, check-off and 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages. Convention of West Virginia 
State Federation by resolution ordered all local 
unions in the state to begin educational cam- 
paigns. These instructions are being carried 
out. Women’s auxiliaries are being formed and 
working successfully. Information sent out by 
the American Federation of Labor as to pro- 
cedure in bringing cases before National Labor 
Relations Board, has been passed on to our local 
unions here. WPA was slow in getting started 
in West Virginia but work is now going ahead 
vigorously—THomMas CaIRNs. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—There are about 2500 working on 
WPA jobs at present. Educational work will 
be started as soon as funds are available. Our 
new paper is going along very nicely in spite 
of an unfortunate experience in losing some 
money. Central Body has agreed to make up 
the loss. Milk Drivers loaned the Central Body 
$1000 so that the paper could go out on schedule. 
—GILBERT E, FECHNER. 

Milwaukee.—A continuous drive is on to or- 
ganize poultry dressers, meat cutters, sausage 
makers, packing house workers, retail clerks and 
several other trades. I have placed agreement 
in hands of employers of egg candlers and han- 
dlers and we hope to have it signed in a very 
short time. Butcher workmen and Meat Cutters 
Local No. 73, Sausage Makers Local No. 64 
and all locals in the meat trade, wholesale and 
retail, have started classes and educational work 
throughout the state in order to organize Wis- 
consin 100 per cent in this trade. Cases to go 
before National Labor Relations Board have 
been taken care of by our local representative. 
Up until now we have not lost a case and our 
membership is rapidly increasing —W. R. MAns- 
FIELD. 

Racine.—Motion Picture Operators just put 
through 30-hour week in neighborhood theatres 
with no reduction in pay. Organizing efforts 
are centered on tannery workers, retail clerks, 
farm implement workers, cooks and waiters.— 
STEVEN J. THOMAs, 


Note: Information in this section taken from Organizers’ Reports for November, 1935 





